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How to make your new library more functional, 
more beautiful... for substantially less money ! 


NEW 










VMP Library Stacks, 
Equipment and 
Conveyors function 
in America’s 

newest most modern 
libraries. . . large 
and small. 





CORPORATION 





Just off the presses, big new color- 
ful library bookstack equipment 
catalog. Gives complete informa- 
tion on shelves, stacks, carrels, 
seminar study rooms, coveyors, file 
systems, and accessories. Yours 





without obligation. Just write “new 
library catalog” on letterhead or 
card, and mail today. Virginia 
Metal Products Corp., Dept. ALA-1, 
1112 First National Bank Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


aVIRGINIA METAL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


also leading manufacturers of MOBILWALL Movable Steel Partitions, and 
Steel Doors and Frames. 
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peared originally in a Des Moines 
newspaper. Part of a_ pictorial 
essay, celebrating the new Chil- 
dren’s Library in Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, the picture came to the 
Bulletin through the courtesy of 
Evelyn Zerzanek, children’s _ li- 
brarian at Cedar Rapids. The new 
library is an $81,000 addition to 
the Public Library. 
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This could have been your library... 


This was the Snow Library at Orleans, Mass. 
Completely gutted by fire, it suffered a 
double loss. Not only was its collection of 
Cape Cod documents and memorabilia re- 
duced to ashes, but lost too was the library’s 
shelf list. The destruction of the shelf list, 
and consequent inability to prove exact loss, 
resulted in a low insurance settlement. 
Remington Rand certified-fire-safe insu- 
lated equipment would have guaranteed an 
intact shelf list; would have provided hous- 
ing for at least the choice pieces of Snow 


Library’s irreplaceable historical treasure. 


Think a moment. A library is so easily 
destroyed by fire—its treasures are so inflam- 
mable. If your own library’s shelf list, and 
other important documents, records, and 
historical treasures are not safe from the 
ravages of fire, your community may suffer 
an appalling loss, should fire strike. 

For more details of the Snow Library dis- 
aster, and information about how you can 
protect your library’s valuables with certi- 
fied-fire-safe insulated equipment, send for 
sheet SC 737. Address Remington Rand, 


Room 1369 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 


Remington. Fland 
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St As the Bulletin’s new jacket may provoke some comment, wed 
aff 
better get in a few licks first. 
EDITOR Doubling as artist and lay-out expert, the advertising manager 


has made a few changes. The cover, becoming a photograph, drops 
the name from its high marquee, while the page lay-out tries to be 
to the point and readable. Speaking of the name, it was tempta- 
tion to change it to something quite different. Apparently, however, 
some forgotten strain of cataloging blood appeared at the critical 


Ransom L. Richardson 


ASSISTANT EDITOR 
Mari Sabusawa 


ADVERTISING MANAGER moment. 


A. L. Remley 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
David H. Clift 


If the “manifold features of change” have - over-all pleasing 
quality, thanks should be given to the many readers who have sent 
us letters of suggestion and advice. We have simply tried to ap- 
proach what seemed to be the wishes of the majority. As is appro- 


priate in a new year, we give a toast to them. 


There is, surely, a long way to go. Of the 
many excellent suggestions which remain to be 
developed, some will soon make their appear- 
ance; others, dependent upon increased funds, 
must wait. 

None of this, of course, really attempts to 
forestall criticism. We offer a newly-decked 
Bulletin which, like Little Black Sambo, is just 
as ready for tigers as pancakes. 


The new year brings up the subject of resolu- 
tions. Actually, we subscribe to all new leaf 
feelings for we believe they are just what every- 
body else needs. With this benevolent thought 
in mind, we have cast about for ways to en- 
courage and sustain our brother librarians in 
their “turning over.” We find two or three 
particularly suited to our purpose—the Bulletin’s 
purpose, that is. They are simple things, re- 
minders for the busy librarian who would like 
to do something, but cannot undertake an ardu- 
ous, time-consuming task. 

Take our advertising program, for example. 
He can help substantially by doing little more 
than nodding his head. Shortly after the ap- 
pearance of the column, “Goods and Gadgets,” 
manufacturers began reporting inquiries from 
librarians. Following these reports, came an 
appreciable increase in advertising. What had 
the busy librarian done? He simply mentioned 
the Bulletin in a letter he was going to write 
anyway. 
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The next “new leaf” suggestion comes out 
of a very old book, but its brightness shines 
unimpaired. He (the busy librarian) may prac- 
tice ALA recruitment as simply as saying the 
right word at the right time. As he stands 
‘round the wassail bow] at the next state library 
association meeting, he need only give a toast 
to ALA. It makes no difference if he thinks 
the association somewhat less than perfect, his 
toast will cause looks of both admiration and 
astonishment. It’s in the pause that follows that 
he has the chance to a a little hay. 

Well, there are other things our friend can 
do without upsetting the important programs 
of his life. Perhaps he has an eye for illustra- 
tion. Note the cover photographs for the No- 
vember and the current issue. Each comes to 
us from a reader who had the eye and took the 
minute. True, the Bulletin could not use, in- 
side and out, all pictures that might be sub- 
mitted, but it could well carry more than it can 
currently afford. 

The result of even a small body of such minor 
actions can be surprising. Over a period of 
time a chain reaction sets in. For example, the 
more letters mentioning the Bulletin, the more 
advertising; the more advertising, the better 
and more competent the Bulletin can be; and 
the better the Bulletin, the more pleased the 
members, as well as the more members to please. 

So much for resolutions and _ precepts. 


Saluté. R.L.R. 




















From the office of the 
Executive Secretary 
50 East Huron, Chicago 
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Financial Support of ALA and Divisions. A matter of real concern and interest to 
KIA officers, Division officers, and ALA members generally is the problem of prop- 
er financial support of the Divisions and of AIA which, stated differently, is: 
What portion of the membership dollar should be allocated to support the general 
programs of ALA and what portion shorld be allocated to the programs and activi- 
ties of the Divisions? 


I believe the members of ALA may be interested in the steps that have been taken 
and are being taken in seeking a fair and workable solution. For that reason, 
Memo to Members this month will be devoted to this single subject. I'm fearful, 
to begin with, that it may prove difficult to present the situation clearly in 
the 1,000 words at my disposal. 


The only Constitutional provision relating to allotments to Divisions is in Arti- 
cle VI, Section 1, of the Bylaws which stipulate that each Division shall receive 
20% of the Association dues paid by each personal and institutional member of the 
Division. Beginning with 1946-7, this Constitutional provision has been supple- 
mented by appropriations from the General Funds of ALA, 


As the role of the Divisions expanded, accompanied by substantial grants of power 
and autonomy, much attention was given to their proper financial support. In an 
effort to develop a budgeting device which would apply to all Divisions more com 
pletely than was possible under an appropriating procedure, the "60-40" formula 
was devised in 1950, applied experimentally to ACRL in 1950-51, and to all Divi- 
sions in 1951-52. 


The "60-0" formula provided generally that 60% of the dues from regular members, 
electing divisional membership should go to the Division, except that a top of $6 
was established. The balance remained with ALA for the support of the Associa- 
tion's general program, including maintenance of the Headquarters Office. This 
maintenance included providing without charge to Divisions maintaining offices at 
AIA Headquarters office space, routine stock supplies, travel and other expenses 
of the Division executive secretaries to the Annual and Midwinter Conferences, and 
certain services as follows: utilities, janitor, local telephone, incoming mail 
and delivery, central files, switchboard, receptionist, payroll, dispatch of out= 
going letters. The Divisions at Headquarters bear all other Division costs, such 
as: all salaries, all travel except as noted above for Conferences, long distance 
telephone, teletype and telegraph service, accounting and auditing of Division 
funds, mimeographing and printing, purchase of special non-stock supplies, all 
postage, equipment—including maintenance and repairs, staff annuities, group in- 
surance and social security, editorial, accounting and mailing costs of Division 
periodical publications, dispatch of outgoing packages, 'addressograph service (la- 
bor and supplies), and messenger service. 


The new dues scale adopted by the membership in October 1951 caused the soundness 
of the formula to be questioned, particularly because of the $6 top. Nevertheless, 
all Divisions elected to vo under the formula for 1951-52, The concern of the Di- 
visions over how they might fare under the formula and the new dues scale caused 
the ALA Executive Board to recommend, at its January 30, 1952 Meeting with Division 
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officers, "that...if ALA's income from this source (membership dues) is out of 
proportion to that of the Divisions' the Executive Board would consider some methad 
which wonld turn back part of this increased income to the divisions." 


During 1951-52, $143,673 of the total dues paid came from members who indicated a 
divisional membership and, hence, an allotment of these dues, under the "60-0" 
formula, of $74,259 of this amount went to Divisions and the balance of $68,414 re- 

mained for ALA general activities. The amount remaining to ALA is a gross amount, 
for from this must be borne the expense of collecting and processing the dues of 
all members. The Executive Board voted not to make any further allotment to Divi- 
sions for 1951-52, in view of the percentage division of the regular dues: 8% to 
ALA and 52% to the Divisions. 


I believe that everyone who has studied this matter feels that the present formula 
should not be retained beyond the length of time necessary to develop, through 
study and experimentation, a more sound and workable formula that can become a 
3ylaw provision, The present formula is not easy to understand, it presents book- 
keeping complications, and there is no real assurance that the membership considers 
it fair to either ALA or the Divisions. The idea of a formula to replace the for- 
mer appropriation procedure is, I believe, desirable and in this respect the pres- 
ent formula is a thoroughly good step in the right direction, The ALA Executive 
Board is very cognizant of the problem and has appointed a special study subcom 
mittee. This committee, covposed of Miss Graham, Mr. Wilson, and Mr. Lindquist, 
Chairman, hopes to make a progress report at the 1953 Midwinter Meeting and a final 
report by the Los Angeles Confrence. The problem is not easy. The Committee and 
I will very much appreciate your comments and advice, The following table shows 
allotments and allocations to Divisions from 1946-7 through 1951-52: 


Totals by Divisions 1946-47 1947-8 1948-49 1949-50 1950-51 1951-52 
ACRL Dues allotments $% 2,593 $h,639 %5,757 $6,054 $15,828 $19,h19 


Gen,Funds Alloc. 5,120 10,019 9,357 9,366 ------ 
Total ACRL 7,713 14.658  5,11h i 420 15,826 19,419 
DCC Dues allotments 1,162 1,589 2,162 78 3, 100 8,961 
Gen,.Funds Alloc, j$<<9-<—- «<<. 89, — ----- ----- 
Fndow.Withdrawal -<----- -<---—= <----= ----- 1,500 saan 
Total DCC 1,162 1,589 3,056 2,700 5,961 
DLCYP Dues allotments 25500 3,330 4,525 5,311 3,020 9,790 
Gen, Funds Alloc, ----- ----- 9,253 10,223 5,763 ----- 
Endow.Withdrawal ----- — ----~ ------ ----- 1,000 
% 790 


Total DLCYP 2,500 3,330 13,776 15,534 8,791 
HLD Dues allotments 369 21 17 
LED Dues allotments g3 me mt pee 4 os 


PLD Dues allotments 2,649 4,216 55515 6,597 6,706 i733 









Gen,Funds Alloc,. ----- ----- ----- 9,122 10 538 ------ 

Total PLD 2,009 (G,elo 5,515 15,719  I?,ebh 21,769 
AASL Dues allotments  ----- ----- ----- ----- 3,193 10,53 

Gen,.Funds Alloc. ----=- £<----- esiiignnti Guballa 5,763 onthe 








Endow, Withdrawal ----- ----- ----- ooeee aoe 7,000 

Total AASL ~—---- ic —saer ———) a, 

TOTALS $14,571 2h, 38, 0,529 9527 25259 
David H. Clift 


December 22, 1952 Executive Secretary 
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Letters from 
Our Readers 






FREE FOR ALL 


November Cover 


An explanation regarding the cover picture 
of ALA Bulletin for November 1952. 

Mr. Fred Linley was the Jackson Citizen- 
Patriot photographer who marshalled John St. 
John, aged 10, and the beany to our library for 
a book to illustrate trends in children’s reading. 
“From the Earth to the Moon” just back from 
the bindery filled the situation perfectly. 

FRANCES E, BuRNSIDE 
Youth & Children’s Service 
Jackson (Mich.) Public Library 


November Editorial 


We were very much interested here in your 
depicting the “angry red star hanging over 
Back Bay” in the November issue of the ALA 
Bulletin. It was a nice touch indeed. Many 
thanks! 

. . . We can make good use of the editorial 
in the historical compilation which we are 
bringing into being around the recent public 
controversy here in Boston. 

MiILTon E. Lorp, director 
Boston Public Library 


Who Confers? 


A number of the suggestions to improve 
ALA conferences which appeared in the Oc- 
tober issue of the Bulletin bothered meg My 
first reaction was that the seasoned conference- 
goers had better stay at home for a while and 
allow some other members of their staff to go 
to the conference or they (the conferences and 
the conference-goers) would need more than 
spicing to keep them fresh. 

Are we getting to the state in our existence 
where a manual on conference-planning-and- 
going is needed? In all seriousness ALA 
should consider setting off some booths or 
rooms as suggested, but with some well- 
trained psychiatrist in attendance to look after 
frustrated members. These might be marked, 
“How to be Square at Round Tables,” or being 
more professional, with Dewey number such 
as “616.857.” 

Now this question of more general sessions! 
We need one or two just to keep our organiza- 
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tion together, but somehow we must break up 
into divisions, into sections, round tables, 
executive boards or just into bull-sessions to 
get an exchange of ideas and vigorous expres- 
sions of opinion. Yes, let’s be ruthless on this 
point! 

I see nothing that was listed in reasons for 
attending conferences which would really 
attract trustees (or college faculty library com- 
mittee members, and university administra- 
tors). Trustees are usually leaders, well- 
trained in their own fields, and busy people. 
That is why they are chosen. They in turn 
expect us to be trained in our field. Most 
trustees will not be fooled by programs for 
their benefit, and they expect us to be work- 
ing at our real problems rather than trying to 
impress them. 

The question of getting “new gimmicks” 
seems to me to be completely contrary to the 
concept that we are an intellectually mature 
audience. Let’s be intellectually mature and 
realize we need to put some effort ourselves 
into the conferences. If someone can organize 
some good entertainment for off hours, fine; 
but let’s not try to regiment the four or five 
thousand of us into stunts to get us acquainted, 
or assume we won't know what to do with the 
little free time we get. 

I hope ALA does not try to plan our meet- 
ings too well for us, for we then might need 
to complain like Gilbert’s King Gamma: 


“O don’t the days seem lank and long, 
When all goes right and nothing goes wrong, 
And isn’t your life extremely flat 

With nothing whatever to grumble at!” 


CHARLES M. ApAms, librarian 
Woman’s College of the U. of N.C. 


Placement Service 


It seems to me that an ALA Placement Serv- 
ice is an essential if members are to have a fair 
try at all jobs open. There will be little pressure 
from the members for an employment service, 
for I note that the latest ALA Bulletin lists 2 
jobs wanted and 24 help wanted ads. I have 
been in the business long enough to remember 
when the shoe was most decidedly on the other 
foot, so I think now the time to set up a service 
which functions whether one side or the other 
is up. 

if I understand correctly, the cost of a bang 
up, up to the minute service is from $50,000 to 
$75,000 a year, and I see no such sum looming 
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over any library horizon. I do not favor a com- 
mercial agency, but I do have a suggestion for 
making better use of what we have. I suggest 
that the present “Positions” section of the Bul- 
letin be given more steam, status, and character 
of its own. 

I have in mind a masthead and some degree 
of uniformity in the listings so the jobs or per- 
sons described are more comparable. I should 
think an editorial job could be done on the ads 
so that one could look them over and get a more 
precise idea of the whole job situation by en- 
forcing considerable uniformity. Provision 
could be made for additional space for someone 
who felt he needed more words to present his 
sales talk, if he wishes to pay for it. 

WAYNE SHIRLEY, dean 
Library School and librarian 
Pratt Institute Library 


Headquarters Library 


I am happy to note that ALA is strengthen- 
ing the staff of the Headquarters Library. The 
library at headquarters should be one of the 
finest special libraries in the country. 

The Racine Public Library frequently writes 
for samples of forms and library publications. 
May I urge my fellow members of ALA to 
make use of the services of the ALA Library? 

Librarians can be helpful by sending to 
ALA Library samples of library publications, 
bookmarks, and library forms which can then 
be made available to other librarians. 

FRED WEZEMAN, city librarian 
Racine (Wis.) Public Library 


Please note column FYI beginning in this is- 
sue.—Ed. 


. . . Speaking of the Bulletin, please let me 
state that, for the first time in a good many years 
of membership in ALA, I am reading and en- 
joying this publication. You have done 
wonders with it—congratulations! 

FRANCES ROSE 
North Cincinnati (Ohio) Library 


Membership take a bow.—Ed. 


Mexican Feet 


Thank you very much for the complimentary 
copy of the Bulletin which I received today 
(I am a library student at Drexel). It is most 
welcome, and I especially enjoyed the article 
“Fables They Shall Not Read.” 

Do you mind too much if I get critical for 
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a moment? On page 328, on the first page of 
“Mission in Mexico,” Mr. Robert Downs states 
that 16,000 square meters equal approximately 
52,480 square feet. You have no doubt heard 
about this from others before now . . . and, to 
tell the truth I had to do the calculation several 
times before I could convince myself that there 
was something fishy in the woodpile of Den- 
mark . . . in other words, aren’t there some- 
thing like ten square feet in one square meter, 
not “39.37”? Heck, I ‘guess librarians—even 
those still in wesiainales to peck at minor 
details! It does not detract from the article, 
which incidentally could be read with some 
profit by some of the organizations construct- 
ing university buildings here in the USA. 
Thanks again for the ALA Bulletin, and I 
am looking forward to years of receiving it as 
a ful!-fledged librarian. (Providing my grades 


are satisfactory from now until June!) 


Maybe you mean “39.37” inches (linear), 
which is apparently what Mr. Downs didn't 
mean when he multiplied—unless the Mexicans 
have a square meter of their own. Using “The 
World Almanac, 1952,” we also find a dis- 
crepancy—about 119,741.92 square feet.—Ed. 


Cd 


write for the 






... filled with 
new ideas 
for you! 


Before ordering supplies, write for the new up- 
to-the-minute Demco catalog, due off the press 
in late Janvary. It is filled with new and needed 
items to lighten the librarian's job. Read about: 

Norb Plastic Concentrate * Peg-Board 


y Write for your free copy 
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EPICLE LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


MADISON 1, WIS. © NEW HAVEN 2. CONN 











THE ACRL BUILDINGS COMMITTEE 
(Successor to the Cooperative Committee on Library Building Plans) 


PRESENTS THE PROCEEDINGS OF 
THE LIBRARY BUILDING PLANS INSTITUTE 


which it sponsored at Ohio State University in April, 1952 


Detailed analysis and criticism by librarians and architects of plans and 
specifications for seven college and university library buildings ranging in 
capacity from 100,000 volumes and 350 readers to more than 1,000,000 
volumes and 3,500 readers. Special attention given to requirements and 
implications of modular design. 

Eighty-three pages, including thirty pages of plans. Edited by David Jolly, 
Assistant Librarian, Northwestern University. Published as ACRL Mono- 
graph No. 4. Price $1.75. Place a standing order to receive all ACRL Mono- 
graphs automatically as published, and be billed later. Or order No. 4 
separately (cost of Nos. 1-3, $1.10; with No. 4, $2.85). 


Address all orders to: 


Business MANAGER, ACRL MONOGRAPHS 
c/o University of Illinois Library 
Chicago Undergraduate Division 

Chicago 11, Illinois 





Fast, Orderly Way to Sort Cards... 
with this Gaylord Card Sorter 







Make card sorting easier and faster with this 
skillful device. Keeps cards in order in case sorting 
has to be interrupted. 






Hinged plastic-covered dividers are printed with 
A-Z, numerical and classification headings. Use 
it for sorting all types of cards — book, catalog, 
order, registration, etc. 

Size — 3/2 x 23 inches 


No. 149 Card Sorter ..... $5.35 


Transportation Charges Paid 


Open sided dividers will also hold small cards 
for keeping a record of fines due. 
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Wilshire Boulevard at MacArthur Park, Los Angeles 


Armine D. Mackenzie 


There seem to be two traditional ways of re- 
garding Los Angeles. One might be called the 
Chamber of Commerce view. That energetic 
body was founded in 1888 and immediately 
began a sixty-five year love affair with the city. 
In prose that has varied little down the years, 
it has inculcated the idea of Southern California 
as an earthly paradise. A pamphlet issued 
during the organization’s first year of existence 
boasted that the matchless climate, “sought 


librarian-bibliographer, 
Los Angeles Public 


ARMINE D. Library, writes here 
MACKENZIE about his fabulous city, 
scene of the 1953 ALA 
Annual Conference. 
JANUARY, 1953 


after by the baked and frozen millionaires of 
the east,” was such that “mad dogs and sun- 
strokes are never known here.” Indeed this 
early pamphlet stresses the theme of year round 
outdoor living which to this day evokes a pic- 
ture of a bronzed, happy, informally dressed 
family reclining in beautiful indolence in a 
patio. In 1888, as a matter of fact, if we can 
believe the Chamber of Commerce, even death 
seemed to be on the way out in Los Angeles, 
and most of those tactless enough to perish dur- 
ing the year did so from causes they had con- 
tracted elsewhere. It is interesting to note that 
the third largest group of those exchanging an 
earthly for a celestial paradise died from “ina- 
nition;” they were simply unable, apparently, 
to keep up the pace of Southern California liv- 
ing, even in the ‘eighties. 

But as a contrast, in March 1913 there 








appeared in H. L. Mencken’s Smart Set an 
article by Willard Huntington Wright, of later 
fame as the creator of Philo Vance, called “Los 
Angeles—the Chemically Pure” (referring in 
those halcyon days to morals, not smog) and a 
second tradition of the City of the Angels came 
into being, one that might be called a devil’s 
eye view of the new paradise. This viewpoint 
also exists to the present day. Briefly, this 
approach, dear to the hearts of intellectuals 
during the Mencken era and many San Fran- 
ciscans at all times, presents us with a neon- 
tinged nightmare - sprawling architectural 
monstrosities and a muddle of styles suggesting 
the unreal phantasmagoria of a movie lot; weird 
cults and homemade religions; thousands of 
rootless fugitives from other parts of the nation 
sitting pointlessly in the sun; and the general 
extravagance of values that is often summed up 
in the word Hollywood. The rootlessness and 
freakishness of the city has been so often por- 
trayed in fiction as to have become almost a 
literary cliché. For some reason many writers 
are impressed by a feeling of impermanence in 
Los Angeles—perhaps because of a state of 
mind induced by the transience-of their own 
contracts with the studios. The city has been 
portrayed as coming to an end: In one book it 
slides into the ocean in an earthquake, in an- 
other it survives as a glittering white waste of 
crumbling movie sets and decayed weed- 
infested drive-ins, while the post atomic sub- 
humans who linger in its ruins feed their 
communal stoves with the volumes quarried out 
from what remains of the Los Angeles Public 
Library. Rootlessness, transience, freakishness 
—these compose the vast Philistia that is the Los 
Angeles of satirical fiction from Mark Lee Luth- 
er’s The Boosters to Evelyn Waugh’s The Loved 
One. Add to these qualities the movie dream 
world and the sinister realm of private eyes, con 
men, and luxury-loving Beverly Hills gangsters 
in the detective fiction of Raymond Chandler 
and his followers (the French refer to the hard- 
boiled thriller as representing the “Los Angeles 
school”) and you get a total impression of a 
landscape of endless hard sunlight interspersed 
with hard tropical rains that is the culmination, 
even the reductio ad absurdum, of the material- 
istic side of the American dream and, at the 
same time, a setting for instability and indo- 
lence. 


The View Changes 


However, a visitor to the city soon discovers 
that both the official tourist literature and the 
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bulk of contemporary fiction about Southern 
California present only a partial picture. Out 
of the cultural revolution of the twenties, that 
era of vivid and quickening ideas towards which 
we gaze back nostalgically, the social and hu- 
manistic awareness of the thirties, the great 
war boom, and the amazing period of growth 
since then, a new city has been born. From a 
os conglomeration of little communities, 
each with a small-town provincialism to match 
its main street and community center (six sub- 
urbs in search of a city, as one wit expressed 
it) the city has become a modern cosmopolitan 
metropolis. The architecture has matured, with 
a eilivelioones of a pleasant simplicity of de- 
sign and an outdoor feel to the houses that is 
adapted to the climate. The city continues to 
show the virtues of decentralization; butefrom 
a tourist center, geared to the glamorous fan- 
tasies of the motion picture industry, it has be- 
come a roaring industrial center, full of an 
energy and drive that calls for the talents of a 
Balzac to do justice to the many-sidedness of a 
modern city as yet scarcely hinted at by our 
literature. 


Information about conference hotels, 
reservation form, and Los Angeles map, 
is given on the unpaged insert in this 
issue. Look for the green pages. This 


insert will not be indexed. 





One of the startling facts about Los Angeles 
that delegates to the ALA Conference next June 
will discover is its vast area. Most of the meet- 
ings will be centered in the downtown area; 
yet most of the points of interest will be far 
away. With some exceptions the leading res- 
taurants are to be found some ten miles out; 
the television center is in the Hollywood region; 
the movie studios, referred to collectively as 
“Hollywood” are for the most part scattered 
many miles apart from San Fernando Valley to 
the sea. As Christopher Isherwood, a member 
of the transplanted colony of brilliant English 
writers now living in Southern California, re- 
cently observed, one difficulty of the literary 
life in Los Angeles lies in the fact that each 
author lives a light year away from every other 
author; he and ikon Huxley survey each 
other telescopically on isolated hilltops sepa- 
rated by a vast plain of neon tracings and 
bristling television aerials. 

Thus from the center of Los Angeles you 
almost have to devote a whole afternoon to 

(Continued on page 25) 
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Budgets Doubled in Eight Years 


Public Library Figures Show 
Large Increases Since the War 


Robert S. Alvarez 


Public library income has been increasing 
at a remarkable rate since the war. Most 
public library appropriations are twice what 
they were in 1945. Many, particularly in the 
South and West, are three times what they 
were seven or eight years ago. 

A recent contributor to the Library Journal 
noted that “library budgets are not, by and 
large, staying abreast of inflation.”* Actually, 
they have not only kept up with the increase in 
the ee but have doubled it, per- 
centagewise, in the last eight years. The cost- 
of-living index increased 51 points from 1944 
to 1952 as compared with the average public 
library’s budget increase of approximately 110 
points. 


84°, Increase 


A study of the changing income of 312 large 
public libraries shows an increase of 84 per 
cent between 1944 and 1950. To bring these 
figures up-to-date, the writer has just con- 
cluded a survey of 25 large libraries to see what 
has happened to their budgets in the last two 
years. The story is one of continued great 
gains. In short, the income of these libraries 
increased 31 per cent as much between 1950 
and 1952 as it did between 1944 and 1950. 
If we apply this percentage of additioned gain 
to the total increase realized by all 312 libraries 
between 1944 and 1950 we have a total 1944- 
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1952 increase for them of 110 per cent. This 
would seem to be a fairly conservative estimate 
of the increase in public library budgets since 
1944. Certainly, if your library budget has 
come up only 50 or 60 rf cent since then you 
can be sure you have fallen behind the pack. 

The remainder of this report will be con- 
cerned with the larger study of the 312 large 
libraries which is based on the very reliable 
and complete set of statistics published in the 
1945 and 1951 editions of the American 
Library Directory, published by R. R. Bowker. 
The first volume provides figures for the year 
1943-44 and the second gives comparable 
statistics for the year 1949-50. In comparing 
these two groups of figures the writer has 
concentrated on tue larger libraries, taking 
every library with a budget of over $50,000 or 
a city population of over 50,000 people. Some 
of the libraries in the group fall way below the 
50,000 limit on either dollars of income or units 
of population but most are above the line on 
both counts. While 333 public libraries quali- 
fied for this group, 20 had failed to report 
their income for both volumes and so were 
eliminated, along with the New York Public 
Library whose annual income—1-12th of the 
total for the remaining 312 libraries—threatened 
to distort the picture. 








While the percentage of increase in income 
for the entire group was 84 per cent over this 
six-year period there were marked differences 
between the amounts of progress reported from 
the various sections of the country. The in- 
come of the Southern public libraries (from 
Florida to Arizona) showed a six-year gain of 
110 per cent, as compared with the 68 per cent 
increase of the New England libraries. The 
actual increase in dollars of income was greater 
per library in New England, but we are con- 
sidering here only percentages and the Southern 
libraries had much smaller budgets to start with. 

The following set of figures shows the num- 
ber of libraries, the total amount of increased 
income, and the percentage of increase in the 
six major regions of the United States: 


Number 


Revi Number 
—— States Libr’s 
Southern 15 51 
Pacific Coast 3 60 
North Central 8 92 
Mts. & Plains 10 11 
Middle Atlantic 6 56 
New England 6 42 
Total: 48 312 


It is somewhat surprising to find that the 
largest public libraries in the nation—those now 
receiving over a million dollars a year—in- 
creased their income during the six-year period 
by an even greater percentage than the group 


as a whole. These 14 libraries (omitting the 
New York Public) increased their total income 
from $14,952,000 to $28,490,000, for a gain of 
93 per cent. 


Distribution 


Two-thirds of these “large libraries” are 
located in the 224 cities in the U.S. with popu- 
lations over 50,000. Another 40 (the majority 
in California) are county libraries with budgets 

(Continued on page 27) 





1944 





Per Cent 


1950 
Income Income Increase 
$ 5,634,000 $ 2,618,000 110 
13 ,648 ,000 6,873,000 98 
27 ,341 ,000 14,810,000 85 
1,458 ,000 809 ,000 80 
16,770,000 9,717,000 73 
7,529,000 4,479 ,000 68 
$72 , 380,000 $39 , 306,000 84 





Staff Appointments 


A. L. Remley has joined the staff as adver- 
tising and business manager of the ALA 
Bulletin. Mr. Remley is no stranger to ALA 
Headquarters. In 1946-47 he was with the 
Publishing Department. In 1947-48 he served 
as advertising manager of the ALA Bulletin 
and as conference exhibits manager. While 
carrying on his duties as special librarian, 
R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co., 1948-52, he 
worked part time on Bulletin advertising. And 
also acted as floor manager for the conference 
exhibits at Cleveland, Chicago, and New York. 

Mr. Remley, who took his library degree at 
the University of Illinois, began his profes- 
sional career as assistant documents librarian 
at Northwestern University in 1939. From 
1941-46 he served with the U.S. Army, end- 
ing with the rank of Captain, AGD. 

Mr. Remley lives with his wife and two 
energetic boys in suburban Chicago. His 
hobbies are layout and design, calligraphy 
and golf. In a moment of confidence, Lou 
will let you know that the initials A. L. stand 
for Albert Louis. 
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Shirley L. Kohn has joined the staff as as- 
sistant to the Headquarters librarian. Miss 
Kohn’s first position after graduation from li- 
brary school was 
that of documents 
cataloger at the 
State College of 
Washington at Pull- 
man. Before _at- 
tending library 
school she had 
worked for a year 
and a half with 
serials and docu- 
ments in the catalog 
department of the 
John Crerar Library. 
In January 1951 she 
returned to Chicago and became an assistant 
cataloger at De Paul University and in Sep- 
tember 1951 was appointed head librarian of 
the Campus Library, from which position she 
resigned in September 1952 to join the staff 
of the Headquarters library. 





Shirley L. Kohn 
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The Mystery of the 
Violated Endpapers - 


A Consumer’s Eye View of 
Book Processing 


Louis 


As a steady patron of libraries since my 
eighth year (“One of the Oz books, please.”), I 
consider myself an expert in library practice, 
from the standpoint of the consumer. The 
consumer's eye view of a library is about the 
only consumer's eye view that is not a worm’s 
eye view today. I grant that the library patron 
is hardly a consumer in the publisher's or hard- 
money, sense of the word; but fairly often I 
read a book from the library and decide to buy 
a copy. Which makes the library a salesman 
and me a lowgrade consumer in the book 
market. 

But this is incidental. I think well of librar- 
ies because I want to read more books than I 
can afford to purchase, and the library supplies 
them. Rome would not have fallen if bread 
and libraries had been provided the rabble. 

I get my books currently from one of the 
best small libraries it has been my privilege to 
enjoy. It is administered with great technical 
skill and the human touch by a top-flight librar- 
ian; and further staffed by promising up-and- 
comers. (Now and then a hired hand will do 
some odd shelving, like putting the Mystery of 
the Kingdom of God among the whodunits, but 
that’s a calculated risk these days.) 


Qualified to Complain 


A devoted admirer of this staff of my life, I 
am qualified to state a serious complaint. My 
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Towley 


complaint deals with “The Mystery of the 
Violated Endpapers.” Why do they do it? 
Why? Here’s a map, for example, showing the 
course of H.M.S. Slug on a desperate voyage 
running contraband concubines and dinner 
jackets to isolated consulates in the outposts of 
Empire. It combines accuracy with beauty, 
complete with dragons and terrors, blue noses 
rampant, and the winds blow with puffed 
cheeks and rosy lips. Altogether a lovely map, 
useful in following events of the expedition. 

Or perhaps it is the fantastic imagery evoked 
by The Llonely Lloves of Dali’s Llama, with 
the endpapers designed by Salvador himself. 
The most recent irritation was a mystery story 
whose pertinent clue was contained in a Planta- 
genet genealogy, repeated in both endpapers. 
In this and all other instances, every endpaper 
is partly obscured by library “processing.” Is 
it a studied policy? 

Could it be—could it just possibly be, that 
library schools teach the rule? I can see it 
now, as I suppose it reads: “Basic Rule 10, 
Summary of. Endpapers containing useful or 
decorative matter must not be allowed in the 
patron’s hands until the beauty or use of the 
material has been rendered fragmentary, oblit- 
erated, or otherwise mutilated by the pasting of 
appropriate pieces of paper. This requires a 
minimum of four such pieces of paper: two 
utilitarian (the charge slip and a place for the 
patron’s card); one a caveat dealing with fines, 
defacing of books, conditions of patronage, and 
(in juveniles) clean hands and dog’s-earing; and 
the fourth, a clipping about the book, under 
the guise of being helpful to the patron. N.B. 
Rule 10 does not apply when endpapers are 
merely utilitarian sheets of blank paper.” 

Such a rule is possible, since library schools, 
like all graduate schools, must teach at least 
one nonsensical principle. If any librarian can 
break confidence with a trade secret, I'd like 
to be enlightened. 








lf | Were A 
British Librarian 


Louis Shorcs 


I should lunch at Chaucer House as fre- 
quently as possible. For there one feels the 
world professional pulse as nowhere else. 
Hardly a day passes by that a librarian from 
America or India or Africa or Scandinavia or 
Australia does not drop in to join British 
librarians and Library Association staff mem- 
bers for lunch and conversation. 

The topics range from the “Rabelaisian to 
the Ronganathian” as Mr. Welsford has so 
aptly observed. On any day one can hear the 
theory of classification debated profoundly by 
W. Berwick Sayers, James Stewart, Jack Wells 
of B.R.B., who by the way is doing more to 
develop D.C. day by day than almost any li- 
brarian in the world, and Bernard Palmer, that 
ardent disciple of Colon classification, who with 
Wells has given the profession one of the most 
thoughtful little hous on classification. One 
can also keep up with his fellow librarians the 
world over—because librarians, like other peo- 
ple, like to talk, and out of the talk comes con- 
tinuous revision of our professional directory. 


Professional Center 


But it is not alone for these memorable daily 
luncheons that I believe I should keep close to 
Chaucer House. It is because there the Library 
Association has through the years developed a 
professional center where one can come again 
and again to renew his faith in his life work. 
There one can have access to one of the great 
libraries on librarianship, served by one of our 
top reference librarians—Henrik Jones, the 
Deputy Executive Secretary of the Library 
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Association. To me, Henrik Jones is the per- 
fect reference librarian. Daily he is in the posi- 
tion that Oscar, the famous Waldorf Chef was 
once when he cooked for the chef’s convention. 
Henrik Jones’ L.A. Library is a clearing house 
for the reference libraries and information serv- 
ices of the United Kingdom. He takes the 
“hard nuts to crack” and with almost uncanny 
regularity turns up with the answer. Yet he is 
so self-effacing that he always insists that the 
Library get the credit with its patron—not he. 

So, as a British Librarian, I'd be sure that I 
was a good L.A. member, first. I'd try to pass 
the challenging series of professional examina- 
tions—entrance, registration, and final—and 
treasure that F.L.A. (Fellow in the Library 
Association) when I earned it, as few other 
things I own or covet. 

Nor would I want much changed in the pres- 
ent professional education of British Librari- 
ans. In the past there have been three roads 
to professional library competence—experience, 
academic specialization, and __ professional 
library education. Extremely competent li- 
brarians have been developed by travelling 
only one of these paths. But increasingly, full 
professional preparation calls for all three—li- 
brary experience, academic specialization and 
library school. British professional preparation 
is tending to recognize all three. 


Standards Similar 


College graduates are exempt from the first 
of the three professional examinations. A sig- 
nificant portion of the L.A. examinations now 
involve academic qualification. It is my opin- 
ion that the current L.A. examination tests 
approximately what is suggested by our ALA 
1951 standards for library schools. 

I should be very proud of British library 
achievement. No nation in the world has better 
public library coverage. In the United King- 

(Continued on page 35) 
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I should undoubtedly choose to live in the 
far west, right down in Southern California. 
This, of course, is due to my having spent my 
year in America mostly in that area and to my 
having got to know the people and becoming 
very fond of the scenery and the way of life 
there. But it is even more because I like 
pioneering countries, and in the west there is 
still a pioneer spirit which makes everything 
unusual and very often unpredictable. And 
it is also because I like hot dry climates such 
as we have in many parts of Africa, and I 
like to see flowers growing all the year round. 

And, as far as librarianship is concerned, I 
should choose the west because the spirit of 
pioneering is very noticeable among California 
librarians. They have a remarkable way of 
refusing to accept the impossibility of solving 
any problem with which they are confronted, 
and I have been greatly impressed with the 
way in which they will study their difficulties 
and resolve them by means of little committees 
and working parties whose informal methods 
are but a veneer to a very business-like ap- 
proach. 


National Staff 


But if I were a California librarian I should 
draw my staff from all over the United States 
and especially from those library schools such 
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lf | Were An 
American Librarian 


Robert L. Collison 


as Illinois, Chicago and Columbia where much 
original thought and enquiry is invigorating 
their curricula. And I should 7 to get a 
good proportion of my senior staff from the 
great eastern and middle-western libraries, be- 
cause such a staff would between them be able 
to contribute a great deal in experience and 
knowledge to the problems of a new commu- 
nity. In this way I should be secure in the as- 
surance that they would be welcome in the 
midst of a penmahatinin which has its roots in 
every state in the union. 

At the same time, I should try to effect a 
fair number of exchanges of staff with libraries 
across the continent for, although it is some- 
what of a strain on the staff of each library to 
have to “carry” the work of a newcomer for 
some months, in the end I should feel that all 
the libraries concerned would have gained im- 
measurably by giving at least some of their as- 
sistants a chance to see the methods and work 
of distant libraries and to live the life of a 
different type of community. Similarly, since 
I feel I have greatly benefited from my visit to 
the United States, I should do my best to 
persuade my library committee to make regular 
international exchanges of staff with both 
Europe and Asia. The difficulties of such ex- 
changes with foreign countries are naturally 
formidable, but the experience of such Ameri- 
can librarians as have already brought foreign 
librarians to their shores would be available 
to ease the way. 

Perhaps owing to my own happy memories 
of various state and national library conventions 
in the United States, I should be anxious to get 
as many of my assistants as possible to the 
many conferences which are held each year. 
This would not be easy for no library has 
sufficient funds to send more than a few, but I 
should try to do it by urging my Library Com- 
mittee to make grants towards out-of-pocket 
travelling and living expenses, so that a greater 

(Continued on page 36) 
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A Force for Better Citizenship 


Clyde M. 


Of the hundreds of post-election telegrams 
sent to the national headquarters of the Ameri- 
can Heritage Foundation, one from Senator 
Alexander Wiley, delegate to the United Na- 
tions, is of special significance in these times 
of world crisis. He said “America’s record 
turn-out at the polls was an inspiring demon- 
stration of our vitality to the free peoples of the 
world.” 

Americans working as never before in this 
election to help fellow citizens to vote may 
justly be praised for their magnificent example 
of action citizenship. The American Library 
Association and libraries in every corner of the 
United States were in the forefront of a great 
citizen action team that rolled up a record- 
breaking total of 60 million ballots. 

As early as February, 1952, the American 
Library Association, working with the Ameri- 
can Heritage Foundation, the coordinating 
agency for the National Non-partisan Register 
and Vote Campaign, drew up a comprehensive 
program for action citizenship. The object of 
the program: to help all voting citizens be 
informed citizens and above all, to urge them 
to use their voice in government . . . their vote. 


Libraries Using Resources 


A measure of Library participation may be 
obtained from a statement to the American 
Heritage Foundation by Len Arnold, Public 
Relations Consultant for ALA. Mr. Arnold 
pointed out that libraries this year are doing 
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Vandeburg 


more than simply answering voter's questions, 
they are using their own resources to obtain 
effective action materials. 

Prominent among action materials used by 
libraries was the poster which became so 
familiar to citizens during the course of the 
year. “Listen! Read! Talk! Argue! Think! 
Then Vote!” proclaimed the poster. This 
message served as the key and guide to the 
role of libraries in the Register and Vote Cam- 
paign. 


Under “Listen,” libraries maintained a calendar 
of Community activities—speakers, radio, television 
and club programs related to the issues in the 
political campaigns. In some cases special rooms 
in the library were designated for speakers and 
discussion groups. 

Under Read.” lists of pamphlets, magazines, 
books and newspapers were gathered together as a 
source of information for speakers, citizens and 
students in learning about our American heritage 
and action citizenship. 

Under “Look,” libraries set up bulletin board 
displays and special exhibits, both inside the li- 
brary and elsewhere in the Community. 

Under “Talk, Argue,” information for public 
talks, forums, debates, and discussion groups was 
assembled, and libraries sought to encourage non- 
partisan book discussions within the community. 

Under “Think,” the impetus and implementing 
materials were provided to enable citizens to re- 
flect on and review our American heritage. At 
the same time, the library user was provided with 
the opportunity to “Listen, Read, Look, Talk, and 
Discuss” so that he might vote—vote not blindly 
but with an understanding of the issues at stake. 


Program Further Broadened 


At the ALA Convention in New York City 
last July the program for participation in the 
vote drive was further broadened along the 
theme that the historic ideals of democracy 
could best be promoted by America’s libraries. 

At that time, it was both a pleasure and 
honor for me to address the convention. The 
enthusiastic response of Association members, 
representing libraries in all sections of the 
country, to the program was most heartening. 
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Working unceasingly from the outset of the 
vote campaign, ALA made an outstanding con- 
tribution to the unprecedented turn-out of 
voters on November 4. 

Leading up to election time, ALA supplied 
libraries with quantities of register and vote 
material in addition to program outlines and 
other aids. The Library Bulletin, the Library 
Journal and the Wilson Library Bulletin played 
signal roles in reporting the events of the vote 
drive and conveying many suggestions for 
launching and sustaining the community effort. 

For libraries, the materials and programs 
made available to them acted as a point of 
departure in the preparation of plans for the 
library and the community. 

As an example of just a few of the ideas 
that evolved: 

The Chicago Library prepared a pamphlet 
called, “Just Between You and the Polling 
Booth” containing a reader’s guide to politics, 
government, and democracy. In addition a 
special bookmark using the poster slogan, 
“Listen, Read .. . ,” was made up and dis- 
tributed. 

The Denver Library published an election- 
year booklet, under the title, “It’s Your Amer- 
ican Heritage . . . Register, Know the Issues, 
and Vote.” 

The New York Public Library drew up a list 
of free or inexpensive materials on registering 
and voting for individuals and organizations. 

A significant highlight developing from the 
election this year is that the Stevenson vote 
is °52 exceeded the Truman vote in ’48. This 
election, in short, with its record-breaking 60 
million votes has more truly registered the will 
of the majority than any election in the last 


seven decades, and it has provided the world 
with an inspiring picture of American citizen- 
ship in action. 

All Americans interested in developing a 
more conscientious electorate owe the Ameri- 
can Library Association and its nearly 12,000 
libraries a tremendous debt of gratitude. 





Typical Election Year Materials Used by 
Libraries in Campaign 


Accrediting Program 


The ALA Board of Education for Librarian- 
ship reports further delay in resuming an inde- 
pendent accrediting program owing to recent 
action of the National Commission on Accredit- 
ing. Last July, the Commission requested pro- 
fessional accrediting groups to cooperate with 


regional associations for the purpose of coordi- 

nating all accrediting under the regional associa- 

tions. On November 7 it directed its 1500 

institutional members to cease accrediting re- 

lationships and payment of accrediting fees to 
(Continued on page $2) 


Dutton-Macrae Award for Advanced Study 


Information about the new $1000 E. P. Dutton-John Macrae Award for Advanced Study 
in the Field of Library Work with Children and Young People, and application forms may 


now be obtained from the chairman of the ALA Committee on this award, Mrs. Frances 
Lander Spain, School of Library Science, University of Southern California, Los Angeles 7, 
Calif. Open to all librarians concerned with children—public, school, hospital, etc.—appli- 
cations must be submitted to the chairman by April 15, 1953. 
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Low Man on an Organization Chart 


Harry C. Bauer 


Most of the articles on library adminstration 
are concerned with problems of top-manage- 
ment. Such topics as finance, budgets, job 
analysis, personnel, public relations and other 
lively subjects come in for a full share of con- 
sideration. There is, however, one aspect of 
library administration, that of low-level man- 
agement, which is practically ignored and de- 
serves consideration for this if for no other 
reason. But there is another reason, and it is 
a very important one: library policy is not 
established or maintained by top-management. 
Every member of a library staff helps to estab- 
lish policy and participates to some degree in 
the management of a library. Consequently, 
an organization chart merits study from the 
bottom up as well as from the top down. Oc- 
casionally, the flood-light should be focused on 
the low man on an organization chart. Other- 
wise, how can the administrative process be 
fully comprehended? 

Others may have considered this problem 
but the only article that comes to mind is the 
one on “The Inarticulate Library Assistant” 
which Margery Doud presented at the ALA 
Conference in 1920. By descending the admin- 
istrative ladder and pondering the lasting im- 
pressions of a junior manager, it is possible to 
visualize the realm of low-level managment. 


The Junior Manager Is Employed 


Many years ago a young high school] student 
applied at a large public library for a job as 
night assistant. After waiting a reasonable 
time without hearing from the library, he re- 
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newed his quest for employment. Fortunately, 
on his second visit, he arrived just as a depart- 
ment head was notifying the assistant librarian 
that a substitute was needed immediately for 
an assistant who was ill. The young applicant 
had a job. 

An hour or two later, he reported for duty 
at the Circulation Department. An experi- 
enced librarian showed him how to discharge 
books, and assigned him to the task of “slip- 
ping” them. Other incidental duties involved 
telephone renewals, tracing snags, running slips 
or helping at the desk during rush periods. 

The preceptor also took the newcomer on a 
tour of the library, pointing out the well-packed 
stack tiers, the general reading room, the 
photostat room and the staff rooms which as a 
night assistant he would have no occasion to 
use. 

Lasting impressions were made. Of particu- 
lar interest was the collection of music books, 
one of the more important specialities of the 
library. There were no phonograph records, 
but there were a number of player-piano rolls 
available to patrons just as record albums are 
today. 

The books for the blind were something 
new. The library recruit would never forget 
his first glimpse into books embossed in Braille, 
New York Point, and Moon Type, but he was 
sorry to discover that most of the books were 
religious. Were fiction books denied to the 
blind? 

The novice proved sufficiently industrious to 
pass muster. The head of the department 
signed him up permanently for three nights of 
work per week. As a junior manager, he 
realized that he had been hired because 
another assistant had been forced to drop out 
on account of illness. He recalled this some 
months later when stricken with diphtheria and 
sent one of his older brothers to the library as a 
substitute. 

The low man on the organization chart soon 
learned to perform all the duties of his office 
with accuracy and facility, and was particu- 
larly fond of “slipping” books. He also liked 
to wait on the public. It was a great delight 
to march out to the desk with an armload of 

(Continued on page 37) 
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Help Prevent Juvenile Delinquency! 


S. J. Edwards 


Dr. Martha M. Eliot, chief of the Children’s 
Bureau of the Federal Security Agency, has 
appealed to all librarians to join in a Nation- 
wide campaign aimed at preventing juvenile 
delinquency and offering better treatment for 
those children who have become delinquent. 

Juvenile courts in various parts of the country 
have reported to the Bureau that the number 
of children coming to them because of delin- 
quent acts has increased almost 20 percent since 
1948. At the present time it is estimated that 
the police come in contact every year with 
about one million boys and girls on charges of 
delinquent behavior. Approximately 350,000 
young people come before juvenile courts each 
year because of alleged delinquency. 

The coming years are likely to see a great 
increase in the number of youngsters in trouble 
with the law. In 1960 there will be about 45 
percent more children between 10 and 17 years 
old (the principal juvenile court age group) than 
there were in 1950. Therefore, if the number 
of delinquent children increases only propor- 
tionately, we shall face an annual delinquency 
count of nearly one million and a half children 
by the close of the decade. The Bureau points 
out that the prospect of this increase is doubly 
alarming when we realize that our present State 
and local services for treating delinquent chil- 
dren are already badly overtaxed. 

To meet this challenge, the Children’s Bureau 
is sponsoring a Special Juvenile Delinquency 
Project that will attempt to focus attention on 
the gravity of the present situation and to stim- 
ulate local action aimed at improving services 
for delinquent children. The services that par- 
ticularly need bettering are those offered by the 
police, juvenile court, detention homes, and 
training schools. 

A great number of national voluntary organi- 
zations—women’s clubs, civic groups, fraternal 
societies, religious and educational groups— 
have already pledged their support to this 
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project. Many of these organizations have 
members in practically every community in the 
land. Since juvenile delinquency is primarily 
a local problem and must be attacked at the 
community level, the local affiliates of these 
national agencies will be encouraged to take 
action in their communities. The national 
offices will act as sources of information and 
counsel. 

Dr. Eliot believes that librarians can assist 
the Special Juvenile Delinquency Project in two 
important ways: 

First, public understanding and support are 
necessary for the success of the campaign. It 
is felt that librarians can effectively help to in- 
form the public by making reading material 
easily available to interested groups, by spon- 
soring discussion groups, and by arranging 
special exhibits and special film showings. To 
assist librarians in this activity, the American 
Library Association and the Children’s Bureau 
are jointly compiling a selective and annotated 
bibliography of books, pamphlets, films, and 
magazine articles on juvenile delinquency. The 
national voluntary organizations have been 
asked to stress to their local affiliates the need 
for offering libraries financial assistance in se- 
curing materials of this sort. 

Second, librarians are encouraged to join 
directly in any citizen activity aimed at defining 
the juvenile delinquency problem in their com- 
munity and finding means of combatting it. In 
other words, librarians should be members of 
local citizens’ committees engaged in this cam- 
paign. 

As a part of the project, the Children’s Bu- 
reau will issue standards for all services for de- 
linquent children. It is planned to include in 
the final publication standards for libraries in 
institutions for these children. 

The work of the project has been described 
in several bulletins issued by the Children’s 
Bureau and in the December issue of the Bu- 
reau’s periodical THE CHILD, which was 
devoted entirely to the problem of juvenile 
delinquency. Libraries that have not received 
these publications may secure copies by ad- 
dressing a request to: Special Juvenile Delin- 
quency Project, Children’s Bureau, Washington 
25, D.C. 





A Unique Conference 


Adult Educators at East Lansing 


Margaret E. Monroe 


Six hundred educators gathered in the au- 
ditorium of the spankingly modern Kellogg 
Center on October 20, to begin four days of 
thinking and plannning on adult education in 
the United States. Librarians, schoolmen, 
personnel workers from business and industry, 
labor educators, social workers, community or- 
ganizers, and volunteer discussion leaders—all 
were there to attend a conference of the Adult 
Education Association. Robert Blakely, in his 
opening speech, gave a key to the whole under- 
taking when he said that the “explosive” in 
democracy is that man helps to determine his 
own fate. 

Conferences, as most of us recognize, are 
not usually run on the principle of this “ex- 
plosive.” The conference-goer’s active coopera- 
tion has not been the propulsive force. Rather, 
well-rehearsed speeches and panels are offered 
cafeteria style, with a few poorly attended 
business meetings interspersed. Man (or wo- 
man) determines his own fate solely by his 
selection and rejection of the wares on display 
in the printed program. 


The Difference 


But the adult educators who met in East 
Lansing, Michigan did things differently. 

In the first place, they chose Michigan 
State College’s one-year-old Kellogg Center 
as their completely unorthodox but completely 
right location for the AEA conference. Small 
meeting rooms are plentiful; the lobby space 

can be swiftly transformed into places for small 
group discussion; each floor has a couch-lined 
foyer that accommodates a group of twenty. 
And the furniture is comfortable for long 
sessions of sitting! Meals were served in the 
banquet hall and adjoining rooms, providing a 
social atmosphere and time for those ideas and 
plans that just couldn’t be squeezed into the 
preceding two-hour sessions. Never was talking, 
thinking, and planning made so convenient, so 
pleasant! 
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The AEA conference planners went further 
to ensure that the conference-goer himself pro- 
vides the “explosive” to get the whole thing 
going. After Blakely’s address, the entire con- 
ference group broke ' up into small work groups; 
exploring, the first day, the social issues which 
concern adult educators; analyzing, on the 
second day, the possible help that AEA could 
provide adult educators in working with the 
social issues; developing, on the third day, 
practical policy resolutions to provide that 
help. In this way, the problems and the con- 
structive thinking of each of the six hundred 
conferees shaped the content of the conference 
as well as providing the “explosive” that made 
it really go! 


Librarians Contribute 


What did the 30 or more librarians who 
attended AEA contribute to this conference? 
Their major contribution was that of their 
thinking as individuals, as they met in various 
small groups such as those on human rights, 
economic understanding, community organiza- 
tion, education for the aging, evaluation, policy 
planning and conference program. A group 
of librarians met together for two sessions, 
considering problems that libraries face on 
which AEA could help. The impetus from this 
meeting helped bring to the AEA Delegate 
Assembly a proposal for a committee whose 
purpose and function was patterned on the 
American Library Association’s Committee on 
Intellectual Freedom. The recognition of 
ALA’s pioneering role was unanimous at AEA 
as this proposal was accepted. 

And librarians made an important discovery 
for themselves: they are skillful in helping in 
this kind of conference. Accustomed to roles 
of leadership, to planning in small groups, to 
taking responsibility for considered policy, 
librarians enriched the conference discussions 
and decisions. 

What did librarians talk about as they came 
away from the Kellogg Center on Thursday 
afternoon? It was a problem: How can we 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Birthdays of Freedom 


Louane L. Newsome 


Standing beside Commager’s Living Ideas in 
America, and Johnson’s This American People 
is Genevieve Foster’s Birthdays of Freedom, 
dedicated to the American Library Association 
in celebration of its seventy-fifth anniversary. 

As is always the case with Genevieve Foster’s 
books, since she was an artist first and then an 
author, there are excellent illustrations on every 
page. The story may be read in the pictures 
and charts and maps even before the intriguing 
headlines capture the reader and pull him into 
the full text. 

Primarily a children’s book, Birthdays of 
Freedom reflects Mrs. Foster’s interest in chil- 
dren. She senses how they feel and seems to 
know what they will want in the books written 
for them. When Mrs. Foster was in school, 
one of her history teachers was a small stoop- 
shouldered, gray-haired woman who always 
wore a gray sweater over her gray dresses. 
Once in a while, a sparkle would come into her 
eyes as she related some event of the past. 
With enthusiasm she would carry her class to a 
far away day and make them feel history as an 
event which happened to people living in a 
time very little different from the world her 
pupils lived in. 

When these moments came, Mrs. Foster used 
to think, “Oh, if only someone would take the 
gray sweater off history and make it live all 
of the time as our teacher has suddenly made 
it live for just a few minutes.” 

This is just what Genevieve Foster has done 
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in Birthdays of Freedom. The book begins with 
the Declaration of Independence and moves 
backward to prehistoric times. She goes on 
to tell how man learned to communicate and 
to conquer, to teach and to oe first by 
means of monarchy and finally, by all men 
governing themselves through elected officers, 
or democracy. Man’s progress toward freedom 
is shown, not as a series of political achieve- 
ments, but as a great adventure. 

Mrs. Foster first took the gray sweater off 
of history when she wrote George Washington's 
World, Abraham Lincoln’s World, and Augustus 
Caesar's World. Each book tells the story of a 
period and of all of the important people who 
lived in that period. 

By the time the third of the World books had 
been published, children, teachers, librarians, 
and parents were asking for more, and the 
author-artist obliged them by writing the “ini- 
tial” biographies “which are small, accurate 
biographies of Washington, Lincoln, and An- 
drew Jackson. 

The ALA is pleased that Mrs. Foster has 
dedicated Birthdays of Freedom to the associa- 
tion and grateful to Charles Scribner’s Sons for 
the publication of this beautiful and permanent 
contribution to literature for children. 


The Impressionable Years 


The motion picture, The Impressionable Years, made by the U. S. State Department for release 
abroad, has now been released for purchase and use in this country. It is available from United 


World Films, Inc. (Castle Films), 1445 Park Avenue, New York 29, N.Y. 


with a 10% discount for non-profit institutions. 


Its price is $41.60 


The above film was shown twice at the New York conference and was most enthusiastically 


received. 


It was directed by Peter Elgar and was taken in the New York Public Library Chil- 


dren’s Department. The film is in black and white, 16mm., with a running time of 30 minutes. 
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Interplanetary Copyright 


DonaLD F. REINEs 


Recently the Examining Division has ob- 
served the large number of publications 
of all sorts dealing, either factually or 
fictionally, with the conquest of space, 
and has come to believe that the concept 
which H. G. Wells called “the leap in the 
air” is entering the consciousness of modern 
man. This new facet of the mind, plus the 
rapid growth of modern technology, have 
led the Examining Division to the inescapa- 
ble conclusion that human beings, most 
probably Americans, will land on the Moon 
before 1960, and on Mars and Venus before 
1975. In its usual forward-looking manner, 
the Examining Division has considered the 
implications of these acts insofar as they 
relate to the Copyright Office and the Copy- 
right Law. 

The very first question to be considered is 
the applicability of the Copyright Law to 
the Moon. Most astronomers believe the 
moon is uninhabited, so it will be claimed 
in much the way Antarctica is now, by the 
various nations sending expeditions there. 
It will most likely be used only as a way 
station for trips further out in space, but 
assuming some poet stationed there prints 
and distributes a book throughout the 
American colony, the question arises as to 
whether it can be registered, and in what 
class. The majority feels that it should be 
accepted under the conditions which apply 
to the territories and possessions of the 
United States, but the minority holds that 
only an ad interim registration is possible, 
since the Moon is most certainly outside the 
United States. Several have expressed 
merely their hopes of retiring before the 
first landing is made. 

Mars and Venus present much more diffi- 
cult questions, for on these planets we may 
encounter strange forms of intelligent life, 
speaking and writing in many different 
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languages. If they are friendly and produce 
objects similar to the present classes of 
registrable articles, will we establish copy- 
right relations with them and register these 
items? If we do, the recruitment of native 
personnel of these planets to handle the 
applications in the Copyright Office becomes 
a necessity, at least until the languages are 
well known on Earth. While it is highly 
desirable to bring all this new material into 
the collections of the Library of Congress, 
some present members of the staff have gone 
on record to the effect that they will not 
work with anything green in color, scaly in 
texture, or over fifteen feet tall. As segrega- 
tion has never been sanctioned here, it is felt 
that this problem should be brought to the 
attention of the Employee Relations Officer. 


Two Heads: Two Authors? 


Moreover, it is possible some Martians or 
Venusians may have more than one head. 
In this case, would we register the work of 
one of these creatures as that of a single 
author, or would the name of each head be 
set down as co-author? It is important that 
this matter be straightened out, for more 
reasons than one. 

Farther out in space we encounter prob- 
lems of a different nature. It is apparent 
that the 28 year term of copyright will cause 
great hardship to those authors domiciled 
at the other end of the Galaxy, for in many 
cases it takes more than 28 years to reach 
Earth from those areas. A book published 
on Aldebaran and dispatched immediately 
to the Copyright Office would reach here in 
its 36th year, too late to register. The rule 
deduced from this is that the term of copy- 
right must be increased in proportion to the 
distance we move from the Copyright 
Office. If this is not done there may be 
retaliatory measures and the breaking off of 
copyright relations, resulting in the works 
of American authors being unregistrable on 
Sirius, Canis Major, 23 Cygni, and other 
far-flung places. It will not sit well with 
the American publishing industry to know 
that its best sellers are in the public domain 
throughout most of the Milky Way. 

We may have to leave these matters to 
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the deliberations of the first Intergalactic 
Copyright Convention, but we can pass on 
to the reorganization of the Office necessi- 
tated by the tremendous amount of new 
material these planets and stars will furnish. 
Since the present system of examining is 
considered inadequate for such a work load, 
it has been suggested that we install a giant 
thinking machine, possibly occupying the 
entire Annex, into whose circuits we build 
the Copyright Law and all decisions made 
in the courts and in the Office. (It is esti- 
mated that 20,000,000,000,000,000,000 
vacuum tubes should suffice.) Applications 
will be submitted on punched cards which 
will be fed into the machine and either ac- 
cepted or rejected immediately. Doubtful 
cases which now require five or six weeks of 
deliberation can be cleared in one-millionth 
of a second, thus eliminating our backlog 
and our Friday afternoon reports concerning 
them. This alone will save 27,375,549 man- 
hours per year. 

Since persons having a knowledge of 
cybernetics, nuclear Bindi general se- 
mantics, non-Euclidean geometry, and elec- 


tronics are not usually available in the labor 
market, it is expected that we will use the 
— staff. Mistakes will be made at first, 

ut this is not unusual in any large scale 
changeover. 

One suggestion for handling the mass of 
statistics produced by these operations is 
that we hire “calculating wizards,” those 
strange persons who can perform tre- 
mendous mathematical calculations in their 
heads. It is felt that the fact these wizards 
are usually idiots outside their ability to 
calculate should not be grounds for barring 
them from employment, since the Examin- 
ing Division has never discriminated this 
way in the past. 

We feel that, in keeping with the glorious 
traditions of the Copyright Office, we make 
every effort to solve most of these problems 
now, so that the pilot of the first rocket to 
the moon can sabe his flight with a mind 
free of anxiety, and with the knowledge that 
the Service Division, the Examining Di- 
vision, the Cataloging Division, and the 
Reference Division, are all solidly behind 
him. And we do mean behind. 


Books... and Sewice 
from McCLURG’S 


McClurg’s, with over half a century of specialized library service, 
is equipped to serve you well! Our staff is skilled in the handling of 
Library, School and College book orders. 


We welcome your patronage . . . and the opportunity to serve you. 


A. C. MecClarg & Co. 


333 E. Ontario St. 
Chicago 11, Ilinois 


“Serving Librarians Is Our Business” 
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INFORMATION 





This page will include each month brief notes 
on interesting new professional books, pamphlets, 
films; also articles appearing in library and non- 
library periodicals. All items listed are in the 
Headquarters Library and are available for loan. 


Librarians who have used the Seven Book- 
hunters (there are really only four!) will want 
to see the New Yorker for November 8, which 
includes a profile of Louis Scher, professional 
book scout and manager of this secondhand 
book shop. It is gratifying to know that Mr. 
Scher is warmer towards librarians than to most 
of his individual customers because they buy 
hundreds of books from him every year and are 
not “pests” or “CBs.” 

The long awaited General Interlibrary Loan 
Code, 1952 has been published in College and 
Research Libraries for October. (Reprints in 
quantity of 10 at $1.00 or one copy free with 
orders for interlibrary loan forms available from 
Gaylord Bros.) Two symposiums in this same 
issue that you will not want to miss are on 
“Interlibrary Loans” and “Fees for Research 
Library Use by ‘Outsiders.’” Reference librar- 
ians will be interested to see the “Code for the 
Handling of Reference Inquiries by Mail” also 
in this issue of C & R L. 

ALA’s Executive Secretary is the librarian 
chosen by the Bulletin of Bibliography for the 
lead article in the May-August issue. James T. 
Babb has written this profile, which is accom- 
panied by an excellent photograph. Mr. Clift’s 
address before the Oklahoma Library Associa- 
tion meeting held last spring appears in 
Oklahoma Librarian, Summer 1952: “World of 
William Random, Librarian.” 

Frequent requests have come to the Head- 
quarters Library for information as to whether 
libraries have increased their fines on overdues. 
A compilation of this data for California librar- 
ies has been made by the State Library and 
appears in News Notes of California Libraries 
for October. If other state agencies or public 
libraries have made a similar survey, please let 
us know. 

Statistical information, such as the number 
of people in each state without public library 
service and a listing of the states with library 
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development plans, is in the fall issue of Public 
Libraries, official publication of the Public 
Libraries Division. 

Hartzell Spence writes a story of an unusual 
librarian, Ted Richmond, in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post for November 8. This “wilderness 
librarian of the Ozarks” has done much to help 
in bringing books and people together. 

Lawrence Kipp writes the dramatic story of 
the censorship attack on the Boston Public 
Library in “Report from Boston” in the Library 
Journal for November 1. Publisher's Weekly 
for October 11 also carried a report of this con- 
troversy. Lj for November 1 includes T. J. 
Ross’ speech, given before the Public Libraries 
Division meeting at the ALA conference, on 
“Interior Public Relations” (incidentally, the 
Headquarters Library circulated the tape re- 
cording of this speech eight times between Sep- 
tember and November). 

E. McClung Fleming’s biography of R. R. 
Bowker, published by the University of Okla- 
homa Press, presents a many sided picture of 
one of the founders of ALA. One picture show- 
ing Mr. Bowker with his contemporaries was 
loaned to the author from the ALA archives. 
R. R. Bowker was among the frequent visitors 
to the Newark Public Library, whose early 
history is told by Marian Manley in “A Worm’s 
Eye View of Library Leaders” appearing in the 
Wilson Library Bulletin for November. 

School librarians will want to see “Library 
Service for Elementary School Pupils and 
Teachers” in Nation’s Schools for September 
and “A Year with Dick: Child Development in 
the Library” in Elementary English for Octo- 
ber. 

The December issue of Architectural Record 
is scheduled to include an article on “Public 
Libraries” by Charles Mohrhardt and Ralph 
Ulveling. Reprints are to be available from 
ALA Publishing Department for fifty cents, 40 
cents for 10 copies or more. 

And to end on a note of lightness, do read 
the second enlarged edition of Nina Napier’s 
Library Levity (printed by Frank McCaffrey at 
his Dogwood Press in Seattle). 

HELEN T. Geer, librarian 
Headquarters Library 
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visiting the Huntington Library in San Marino, 
or the interesting collections at the University 
of California at Los Angeles, situated in West- 
wood. The studios can scarcely be encom- 
passed in a day, and a person would be brave 
indeed to attempt to visit between sunup and 
sunset the widely scattered branches of the Los 
Angeles Public Library. But no idea of the 
essential variety of modern Los Angeles can be 
properly formed without traveling the wide 
reaches between its borders. One's sharp im- 
pression of the industrial city, with its factories, 
its oil wells and storage tanks, its great aviation 
centers, to say nothing of its highly publicised 
smog, should be balanced by the amazing agri- 
cultural resources of the San Fernando Valley, 
the miles and miles of new homes and com- 
munities, offering the library profession one of 
the sharpest challenges of its history. The 
great new television center and radio metropo- 
lis that is Hollywood, the motion picture stu- 
dios, the elegant homes of Pasadena, Beverly 
Hills and Bel Air, the Wilshire Boulevard shop- 
ping district, the County Museum some dis- 
tance south of the business district, are all parts 
of a composite picture. 

Over television you often get an impression 
of the city as being made up of an endless suc- 
cession of used car lots, open air markets, and 
crowds—crowds gaping at a movie premier, 
crowds standing endlessly in line before radio, 
television, or hillbilly music shows, crowds at 
Hollywood and Vine. The television camera 
picks up for a brief salience a face out of the 
crowd, and one hears the mumbled story: a 
retired couple from Iowa, a young girl who won 
a beauty contest in Kansas, the woman who 
saved her money so that she could come to 
Hollywood and meet Ralph Edwards. You 
feel that Los Angeles has become the Mecca 
for every hillbilly musician and yodeling cow- 
boy in America. Often after an evening before 
the lively little oblong screen in your living 
room, you gain a sense of a new civilization, a 
civilization made up of vast acres of luxurious 
products, of frozen food lockers, gleaming new 
cars, marvelous gadgets, all for nothing down 
and eternity to pay; and this new civilization, 
with its material exuberance and doubtful val- 
ues, seems to find its epitome in Los Angeles. 

But such disturbing thoughts are quickly 
balanced, on reflection, by others. One thinks 
of the many concerts—because of the number 
of musicians living in Southern California, many 
connected with the movies, there is an oppor- 
tunity to enjoy more interesting music, experi- 
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mental and traditional, than in most parts of 
the country outside New York. One thinks of 
the large number of writers doing independent 
work in the area. One thinks of the many in- 
stitutions of educational and cultural interest: 
the Ford Foundation, the Huntington and Clark 
Libraries, the Southwest Museum, the Plane- 
tarium, the Mount Wilson Observatory. 

Yes, Los Angeles is a city of paradoxes. It is 
infinitely more varied than any picture you may 
have formed of it. The thousands of librarians 
who visit in June will undoubtedly come away 
with contradictory impressions. The programs 
planned by President Downs and his committee 
will stress the theme “America Faces West.” 
The romantic tradition of Spanish days will 
doubtless play its part; visitors will find in 
Olvera Street and the Old Mission at the Plaza 
an authentic picture of the days of the Dons. 
The close interrelationship of libraries with the 
movies and television on the one hand and the 
great industrial boom on the other will doubt- 
less be brought out in many interesting sessions. 
The problem and challenge of librarianship in 
this vastly growing area will be stressed. Yet 
over and above these things, each visitor will 
probably gain from his visit something unique 
to himself. What we can promise is that your 
trip to Los Angeles this spring, particularly if 
it is your first one, will be a vividly new ex- 
perience. Many will have to make an adjust- 
ment to our clothes and our casual ways. You 
must not be astonished if you meet swamis or 
barefoot hermits on the streets, where, you will 
find, no one pays any attention to them. But 
it is our hope that you will long remember the 
warmth and pleasure of your stay. And we 
urge all visitors to the city to plan to extend 
their stay long enough to tour the state, to visit 
the historical landmarks from San Diego to the 
Oregon border, to travel the romantic El Ca- 
mino Real, to visit the redwoods and the un- 
spoiled beauty of Monterey. Librarians, too, 
will look west this spring. 


Stechert-Hafner’s New 
French T. P. I. List 


Stechert-Hafner, Inc., announces the publica- 
tion of a new French T. P. I. List which is a 
check list of the title pages and indexes to 427 
French periodicals. The pamphlet sells for 
$1.00. An earlier publication, the British 
T. P. I. List (1950) is also still available at the 
same price. 
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Latest News about 
New Materials and 
Equipment for Libraries 


The problem of record-scratch damage is 
completely eliminated by the new Phono-Gard, 
a RECORD PLAYER which enables you to trust 
your recordings to the public, without any con- 
cern as to whether the records or the machine 


may be damaged. 
The unique feature 
of this machine is a 
transparent canopy 
which moves for- 
ward and complete- 
ly isolates the turn- 
table and the record 
before the tone arm 





moves from _its 
Phono-Cierd locked position to 
— the record. The 


machine will be introduced in January, at a 
price of about $125. Complete information 
may be obtained from the Grayline Engineer- 
ing Company, 12233 Avenue “O”, Chicago 33. 

Radiant Screen Corp. announces a new 
portable screen designed particularly for 
STEREO PROJECTION. Ask for information re- 
garding “Stereo-Master” from Radiant Screen 
Corp. 2627 Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 8. 

For librarians facing a SHELVING problem, 
W. R. Ames Co. offers a line of shelving that in- 
cludes freestanding carrel desks, flush-bracket 
shelving for newspapers and other flat ma- 
terial, sloping magazine shelving that is inter- 
changeable with book shelving, and sliding 
reference shelves, freestanding shelves and 
structural stack shelving. Their address is 
W. R. Ames Co., 150 Hooper St., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

In addition to the all-metal “Discabinets” for 
filing phonograph records, Wallach & Associates 
are also producing a line of all-metal tape- 
recording-reel cabinets. Their capacity ranges 
from 21 reels to 384 reels at a cost of from $9.90 
to $96. Some cabinets may be locked; others 
are open. All cabinets are of heavy-gauge 
steel with baked-on crackle finish. For further 
information see their advertisement on page 34 
of this issue. 

Portability is featured in Diebold’s new 
MICROFILM READER and MICROFILM CAMERA. 
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Both weigh 20 pounds each. These units pre- 
sent an answer to the library’s microfilm prob- 
lems and are important in preserving business 
records, or borrower’s cards. They are easy 
to operate and are comparatively inexpensive. 
Write to Diebold, Inc., Flofilm Division, Nor- 
walk, Conn. 

PLASTIC ADHESIVES are here to stay, accord- 
ing to the Cleveland Public Library. They 
permanently repair ripped bindings, loose 
pages, signatures, and bind magazines—easily 
and quickly. In addition, they do not harm 
or make it impossible to rebind volumes com- 
mercially should it be necessary to do so in 
the future. The Cleveland Public Library 
binds magazines this way: Magazines are 
stacked in volume piles and one coat of plastic 
adhesive is applied to the back edges. When 
it is dry, the back edges are notched with a 
mitre saw in several places. After modified 
fly leaves have been attached, short pieces of 
soft binders twine (5 or 6 ply) are then inserted 
in the notches, with a second coat of glue go- 
ing over the back edges allowing it to seep 
into the notches, thus assuring the adhesion of 
the binders twine to each section and page of 
the volume. The back edges are then further 
reinforced with the application of the super 
with a third coat of plastic glue. Finally the 
volume is trimmed and cased into a simple in- 
expensive cover made up of uncovered green 
label tarboard, backed with red flexible back 
lining and finished with a simple back strip of 
Bancroft book cloth. The completed volume 
is either stamped or marked by hand. 

PLASTIC ADHESIVE is marketed by your li- 
brary supply house under several names: Bind- 
Art, Book Saver, Norbond, or Magic Mend. 

The GayLorp FINE COMPUTER now has one 
or more blank columns for the insertion of 
individual fine schedules. Order from Gaylord 
Bros., Inc., Syracuse, N.Y. 


NEW CATALOGS 
Selected Films lists 16mm souND FILMS and 


includes eleven FREE-LOAN films. Princeton 
Film Center, Inc., Princeton, N.J. 
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(Continued from page 12) 
of over $50,000 a year, two are regional librar- 
ies with budgets of this size, and the remaining 
67 are municipal libraries serving populations 
of under 50,000 but having sufficient income 
to throw them into this group. 

Of the total group of 333 libraries, 297 have 
incomes of over $50,000 a year, 143 boast 
incomes of over $100,000, and 48 are in the 
over $300,000 class. We have already seen 
that 15 libraries (since we are including the 
New York Public in this distribution count) 
now have incomes of over a million dollars. 

The following enumeration by states shows 
some interesting things regarding the distribu- 


Cities Lib’s with Income Over 
State over — ————$__—__—__— 
50,000 $50,000 $100,000 $300,000 


Ala. 4 2 1 

Ariz. 1 2 

Ark. 1 1 

Calif. 18 50 26 9 
Colo. 2 1 1 1 
Conn. 6 10 6 

Del. 1 1 1 

D.C. 1 1 1 1 
Fla. 5 5 2 

Ga. 5 3 1 1 
Ida. 

Ill. 12 11 5 1 
Ind. 9 11 6 2 
fa. 5 5 1 

Kan. 3 2 1 

Ky. 3 { 1 1 
La. 3 3 1 

Me. 1 2 1 

Md. 1 3 1 1 
Mass. 18 28 10 3 
Mich. 10 16 8 2 
Minn. 3 3 3 2 
Miss. 1 

Mo. 4 6 4 2 
Mont. 1 

Neb. 2 2 2 


tion of these libraries. One notes first the top- 
ranking position of California, sharing the lead 
in the number of large cities (18) with Massa- 
chusetts but being far ahead of all states in the 
number of libraries having over $50,000 a year. 
California has approximately one-fourth of all 
the public libraries in the country with in- 
comes of over $100,000, and it tops Ohio in 
the over $300,000 group. 

Seven states do not have any library with 
an income of $50,000 a year. Eighteen others 
have only one or two libraries of this size, 
while 12 states each have at least ten such 
libraries. Twenty states can boast at least 
one library with over $300,000 a year. 


Cities Lib’s with Income Over 
State over 


50,000 $50,000 $100,000 $300,000 








Nev. 
N.H. 1 2 
N.J. 12 18 7 2 
N.M. 1 1 
N.Y. 14 18 14 6 
Mt: 5 4 1 
N.D. 
Ohio 12 25 12 8 
Okla. 2 2 2 
Ore. 1 1 1 1 
Pa. 15 10 4 2 
Ri. 2 1 1 1 
SC. 3 3 
a. 1 
Tenn 4 4 2 
Tex. 14 8 5 
Utah 2 2 1 
Vt. 
Va. 5 3 1 
Wash. 3 12 4 1 
W.Va. 3 z 1 
Wis. 5 11 4 1 
Wyo. 

Total: 224 297 143 48 


State Fair Library Exhibit 


At the Nebraska State Fair, 1952, a library exhibit won popular recognition. Sponsored by 
the Nebraska Library Association, the exhibit featured bookmobile service and the services offered 
by the Nebraska Public Library Commission to rural and outstate areas. 

Over a thousand people stopped at the exhibits to make enquiries regarding library service. 

The bookmobile loaned and manned by the Phelps County Library Board attracted the most 
attention. The services of the commission, displayed along with other educational exhibits, 
emphasized Braille and talking books for the blind, children’s books, ALA book and pamphlet 
materials, and films. The Nebraska Farmer supplied free reprints on services to farmers. 

Because of much voluntary assistance, costs to the Nebraska ae Association were held 

t 


to a modest $70. The librarians who worked on the project agreed 


at the exhibits were of 


considerable value in bringing the good of library service to the attention of the people. 
For further information write: Ralph E. Garner, 102 Love Library, Univ. of Nebraska, Lincoln 8. 
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Tentative Schedule of Open Meetings 


Room assignments will be given in the official program 


Date | Morning 10:00-12:00 
Tuesday | American Library History | 
Feb. 3 | Round Table 
Library Periodicals Round | 
| Table 
Wednesday | BD.-Te * Gec 
Feb. 4. | 4&0." feacher's 


American Assn. School Li- 
brarians Work Confer- 
ence (9:30) 


Thursday 
Feb. 5 


| ACRL Junior College Li- 
braries Section 


| Bibliography Committee 


| Hospital Libraries Division 

| 

|Insurance for 
Committee 


Libraries 


|Public Libraries Division 
Trustees Section 


| Religious Books Round 
Table 


Friday COUNCIL 


Feb. 6 


American Assn. School Li- 
brarians Executive 
Board 


Saturday 
Feb. 7 
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Afternoon 2:30-5:00 


COUNCIL 


Junior Members Round 


Table 


American Assn. School] Li- 
brarians Work Confer- 


ence (2:00) 


ACRL Reference Librari 


ans Section 


Hospital Libraries Division 
Luncheon (12:30) 


Library Education Divi- 
sion 


Public Libraries Division 
Trustees Section 


Public Relations Commit- 
tee 


American Assn. School Li- 
brarians 


ACRL Pure and Applied 
Sciences Section 


ACRL Teacher 
Institutions Section 


Staff Organizations Round 
Table 


Evening 8:30-10:00 


Cataloging and Classifica- 
tion Division 


ACRL General Meeting 


Photo Duplication Com- 
mittee 


Public Libraries 
Division Library 


Extension Section 


Public Relations Commit- 


tee 

Amer. Assn. School Li- 
brarians Board and 
Councilors 


ACRL College Libraries 
and University Libraries 
Sections Joint Meeting 

Medical Library Assn. 

Midwest Regional 

Group 


Public Libraries Division 
Armed Forces Librari- 
ans Section 


American Assn. School Li- 
brarians Dinner (6:30) 


rraining | 
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Tentative Program 


Pre-Conference Meetings 


ACRL Library Building Plans Institute 
Presiding, Howard Rovelstad, University of 

Maryland Library, College Park, Md., chair- 

man ACRL Library Buildings Committee 


Sunday, February 1, 10:00 a.m., 2:00 and 


8:00 p.m. 
Monday, February 2, 9:00 a.m., 2:00 and 
8:00 p.m. 
Presentation and discussion of library building 
plans: 


University of Saskatchewan 
Rutgers University 
Theological Seminary, Princeton, N.J. 
Seton Hill College 
University of Oklahoma 
College of Puget Sound 
Mount St. Mary’s College 

Review of new equipment 

Attendance limited to 75 members of ACRL. 
Registration ($5.00) in advance to Howard 
Rovelstad 


Library Association Officers Workshop 

Chairman, Gertrude Gscheidle, Public Li- 
brary, Chicago. Members of Workshop 
Committee: Louise B. Day, Public Library, 
Lynn, Mass.; Charlotte Michaelsen, Thorn- 
ton Township High School Library, Harvey, 
Ill.; Patricia P. Paylore, University of Ari- 
zona Library, Tucson. 

Program chairman, Ruth W. Gregory, Public 
Library, Waukegan, III. 


Monday, February 2, 10:00 a.m. 

Widening Horizons for State and Regional As- 
sociations 

Moderator: Louise B. Da 

Panel members: Eli M. Oboler, State College 
Library, Pocatello, Ida.; Alice Louise Le- 
Fevre, Department of Librarianship, West- 
ern Michigan College of Education, Kala- 
mazoo; and Lucile Nix, Public Library Serv- 
ice, State Department of Education, Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Resource Consultant: Ransom L. Richardson, 
ALA Bulletin, Chicago 

Topics: Expanding functions of state and re- 
gional associations; Techniques of associa- 
tion management; Values and scope of 
association manuals; Financing the office of 
an executive secretary 

Discussion 
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Monday, February 2, 2:00 p.m. 

Common Responsibilities of ALA and the State 
and Regional Associations 

Moderator: Sarah L. Jones, Atlanta, Ga. 

Panel members: Beryl Hoyt, Ia.; Howard Rowe, 
Tacoma; C. Lamar Wallis, Galveston. 

Resource Consultants: S. Janice Kee and Len 
Arnold, ALA Staff, Chicago; Julia D. 
Bennett, ALA Washington Office; William 
R. Roalfe, Gary Library, Law School, North- 
western University, Chicago 

Topics: Effective use of association Councilors; 
Relationship of ALA and state and regional 
associations, Avenues of cooperation with 
state agencies; Securing cooperation on 
national legislation; Exploring joint ventures 
in public relations. 

Discussion. 

Monday, February 2, 8:30 p.m. 

Responsibility of the State and Regional As- 
sociations to the Book 

Moderator: Lester E. Asheim, Graduate Li- 
brary School, University of Chicago. 

Panel members: Jerome Cushman, Public Li- 
brary, Salina, Kan.; Mrs. Lois Rainer Green, 
State Public Library Service Division, Mont- 
gomery, Ala.; Chester H. Linscheid, State 
College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, 
State College, N.M. 

Resource Consultants: S. Janice Kee and Cora 
M. Beatty, ALA Staff, Chicago; David P. 
Busse, A. C. McClurg and Company, Chi- 
cago 

Topics: Potentials for the state and regional 
associations in the Joint Book Exhibit Plan; 
Improving opportunities for commercial 
exhibitors; Solving problems in conference 
programming, speakers’ bureau, pre- or post- 
conference workshops; Problems in co- 
ordinating conference dates 

Discussion 


Conference Meetings 


ALA Council 
7 open to all ALA members) 
Tuesday, February 3, 2:30 p.m. 
President Robert Bingham Downs, presiding 
President's report—President Downs 
Nominating Committee report—Richard B. 
Sealock, chairman 
Budget Committee—Stephen A. McCarthy, 
chairman, Finance Committee 
Committee on Constitution and Bylaws—Wil- 
liam R. Roalfe, chairman 
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Field Citation for Recruiting—Raymond C. 
Lindquist, chairman, Committee of Judges, 
Board of Education for Librarianship. 

Place of the ALA in International Affairs— 
Douglas W. Bryant, chairman, International 
Relations Board 


Friday, February 6, 10:00 a.m. 


President-Elect Flora B. Ludington, presiding 

Executive Secretary’s report—David H. Clift 

Report on Ford Foundation Projects—Mrs. 
Grace T. Stevenson 

Committee on Boards and Committees—Mrs. 
Loleta D. Fyan, chairman 

Intellectual Freedom Committee—William S. 
Dix, chairman 

Federal Relations Committee—John H. Otte- 
miller, chairman 

Report on Accrediting—Jack Dalton, chairman, 
Board of Education for Librarianship 


American Association of School Librarians 
President, Mary Lee Keath, Library Service 
Department, Public Schools, Denver, Colo.; 
executive secretary, Mrs. Rachael Wingfield 
DeAngelo, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago. 
Thursday, February 5, 9:30 a.m. and 
2:00 p.m. 
Work Conference 
Committee Work as a Device for Advancing 
Action Programs 
Demonstration of work of AASL committees 
Thursday, February 5, 8:30 p.m. 
AASL Executive Board, ALA Councilors, and 
AASL committee chairmen 
Business meeting 
Friday, February 6, 2:30 p.m. 
Business meeting 
Friday, February 6, 6:30 p.m. 
Open membership dinner. 
Program and speakers to be announced. 
Saturday, February 7, 10:00 a.m. 
AASL Executive Board 
Business meeting. 


American Library History Round Table 
Chairman, Wayne Shirley, Pratt Institute Li- 
brary, Brooklyn 5, N.Y. 
Tuesday, February 3, 10:00 a.m. 
Recollections of Arthur H. Bostwick—Margery 
Doud, Public Library, St. Louis, Mo. 
ALA and Intellectual Freedom—David K. 
Berninghausen, Cooper Union Library, New 
York, N.Y. 


ACRL General Meeting 


President, Robert W. Severance, Baylor Uni- 
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versity Library, Waco, Tex.; executive secre- 
tary, Arthur T. Hamlin, 50 E. Huron St., 
Chicago 

Wednesday, February 4, 8:30 p.m. 

The Publisher as Editor—William Sloane, edi- 
torial vice-president, Funk and Wagnalls 
Company, New York 

Business meeting 

COLLEGE LIBRARIES SECTION 

Chairman, Donald C. Davidson, Santa Barbara 
College Library, Santa Barbara, Calif.; 
secretary, Elizabeth Smith, Wittenberg Col- 
lege Library, Springfield, Ohio. 

Thursday, February 5, 8:30 p.m. 

Acquistion Policy—Fact or Fancy? A panel 
discussion 

Panel members: Eileen Thornton, Vassar Col- 
lege Library, Poughkeepsie, N.Y.; Herman 
H. Fussler, University of Chicago Library, 
Chicago; Robert Vosper, University of 
Kansas Library, Lawrence, Kan. 

Business meeting 

Junior CoLLecEe LiprRARIES SECTION 

Chairman, Ruth E. Scarborough, Centenary 
Junior College Library, Hackettstown, N.]J.; 
secretary, Mrs. Thelma Vogt Taylor, Los 
Angeles Harbor Junior College Library, 
Wilmington, Calif. 

Thursday, February 5, 10:00 a.m. 

Reading Programs and Their Applications to 
the Library—Ruth Newman and Ira J. 
Peskind, Wright Junior College, Chicago 

Junior College Booklist—Frank J. Bertalan, Li- 
brary of Congress, Washington, D.C. 

LIBRARIES OF TEACHER TRAINING 
INSTITUTIONS SECTION 

Chairman, Bernadine Hanby, Northern Illinois 
State Teachers College Library, DeKalb; 
secretary, James E. Green, State Teachers 
College Library, Ypsilanti, Mich. 

Friday, February 6, 2:30 p.m. 

Considerations in Training Undergraduates in 
Bibliography and the Use of the Library— 
Palmer A. Throop, Professor of Mediaeval 
History, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 

Discussion 

Business Meeting 

Committee reports 

PuRE AND APPLIED SCIENCES SECTION 

Chairman, Robert E. Betts, Engineers Library, 
A & M College, College Station, Tex.; secre- 
tary, Nellie Larson, Peoria Branch, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture Library, North- 
ern Regional Research Laboratory, Peoria, 


Ill. 
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Friday, February 6, 2:30 p.m. 
Several Discussion Groups on Problems Re- 
lating to Scientific and Technological Li- 
braries. 


REFERENCE LIBRARIANS SECTION 
Chairman, Frances Stalker, Public Library, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; secretary, Josephine M. 
Tharpe, Cornell University Library, Ithaca, 
N.Y. 
Thursday, February 5, 2:30 p.m. 
Reference Services in England—Louis_ S. 
Shores, School of Library Training and 
Services, State University, Tallahassee, Fla. 
Business meeting 
Committee reports 


UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES SECTION 
Chairman, Arthur M. McAnally, University of 
Oklahoma Libraries, Norman; secretary, 
Neal R. Harlow, University of British Co- 
lumbia Library, Vancouver, B.C. 
Thursday, February 5, 8:30 p.m. 
Joint meeting. For program see ACRL Col- 
lege Libraries Section 


Bibliography Committee 
Chairman, Mrs. Mary T. Howe, Stapleton 
Branch New York Public Library, New York 


Thursday, February 5, 10:00 a.m. 
Bibliography and Americana—Resource con- 
sultants to be announced 
Bibliographic Organization 
Discussion 


Cataloging and Classification Division 
President, David J. Haykin, Library of Con- 
gress, Washington, D.C.; executive secre- 
tary, Edwin B. Colburn, Public Library, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Tuesday, February 3, 8:30 p.m. 
Business meeting 


Hospital Libraries Division 
President, Lorna Swofford, Veterans Adminis- 
tration Hospital Library, Topeka, Kan.; 
secretary, Margaret C. Hannigan, Veterans 
Administration Hospital Library, Northport, 
L.L, N.Y. 


Thursday, February 5, 10:00 a.m. 
Business meeting 


Thursday, February 5, 12:30 p.m. 
Luncheon. 
Tickets, $3. Reservations with check or 
money order to Lorna Swofford, V.A. Hospi- 
tal Library, Topeka, Kan. 
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Insurance for Libraries Committee 
Chairman, Charles W. Mixer, Columbia Uni- 
versity Libraries, New York, N.Y. 
Thursday, February 5, 10:00 a.m. 


Business meeting 


Junior Members Round Table 
Chairman, Daniel W. Hagelin, Public Library, 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Wednesday, February 4, 2:30 p.m. 
Chapter reports 
Constitutional revision 
Placement service progress 
Discussion 


Library Education Division 
President, William H. Carlson, State System 
of Higher Education, Corvallis, Ore.; secre- 
tary, Marie M. Hostetter, University of Illi- 
nois Library School, Urbana 
Thursday, February 5, 2:30 p.m. 
Report of Planning Committee 
Business meeting 


Library Periodicals Round Table 

Chairman, Ad Hoc Committee, Eli M. Oboler, 

State College Library, Pocatello, Ida. 
Tuesday, February 3, 10:00 a.m. 

Organizing meeting 

Election of temporary chairman and appoint- 
ment of a nominating committee 

Discussion of proposals for: statement of pur- 
pose, qualifications for membership, officer 
organization, meeting time and frequency. 

As time permits, discussion of such matters as: 
exchange of periodicals, use of uniform ad- 
vertisements by large national advertisers, 
standardization of advertising rates, im- 
provement of format and contents. 


Medical Library Association 
Midwest Regional Group 
Chairman, Elsie Bergland, University of Illi- 
nois Library of Medical Sciences, Chicago; 
secretary, Charlotte Studer, Miles Labora- 
tories, Inc., Library, Elkhart, Ind. 
Program chairman, Jeanne M. Reilley, Ameri- 
can Medical Association Library, Chicago. 
Thursday, February 5, 8:30 p.m. 
American Heritage in Medicine 
Speakers to be announced 
Photo Duplication and Multiple 
Copying Methods Committee 
Chairman, Donald Holmes, Library of Con- 
gress, Washington, D.C. 
Wednesday, February 4, 8:30 p.m. 


Business meeting 
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Public Libraries Division 
ARMED Forces LIBRARIANS SECTION 
President, Agnes D. Crawford, Special Serv- 
ices Division AGO, Department of the 
Army, Washington, D.C.; secretary, Ruth 
Nimtz, Air Training Command. Scott Air 
Force Base, Ill. 
Thursday, February 5, 8:30 p.m. 
Business meeting 
LiBpRARY EXTENSION SECTION 
President, Mrs. Helen Gilbert, Wexford 
County Library, Cadillac, Mich.; secretary, 
Carol Trimble, Yakima Valley Regional Li- 
brary, Yakima, Wash. 
Wednesday, February 4, 8:30 p.m. 
Business meeting 
Public Relations Committee 
Chairman, Albert C. Young, Public Library, 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Wednesday, February 4, 8:30 p.m. 
Business meeting 
Thursday, February 5, 2:30 p.m. 
Business meeting 


Religious Books Round Table 
Chairman, Paul Gratke, Public Library, 
waukee, Wis. 

Thursday, February 5, 10:00 a.m. 
Business meeting 


Staff Organizations Round Table 
Chairman, Frances A. Griffin, Public Library, 
Buffalo, N.Y.; secretary, Georgia Gambrill, 
Public Library, St. Louis, Mo. 
Friday, February 6, 2:30 p.m. 
Announcement of SORT Award to be given at 
the ALA Annual Conference, 1953, Los 
Angeles 
Open discussion of SORT activities and prob- 
lems 


Mil- 


ALA Clearing House 


The Clearing House for Library Problems 
will be located in the West Lounge of the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, under the direction of 
Helen T. Geer, Headquarters librarian. New 
library building plans and pictures and other 
items of professional interest will be exhibited. 
Opportunity to talk with librarians on your 
special interest or problem can be arranged by 
the Clearing House staff. 





“LL FIX you yp 
IN A SNFYS 





How BIND-ART Operates 
BIND-ART (Liquid Plastic) ADHESIVE 


h-e-a-l-s loose or broken bindings—torn or loose 
pages in books, magazines or manuscripts into 
one volume. Dries to a flexible, permanent weld 


in minutes! 
SCREW-ON CAP does not lock 
onto bottle when closed. ae to 
apply from handy squeeze 
tles which are spill-proof and 
unbreakable. Tiny opening in cap 
minimizes evaporation. Available 
in 8 ounce and quart size 
bottles. 


Write for information and prices 


BETO es DIVISION 





OOEL USM ADE aa 


a 


66 E. Alpine 


Newark 5, N. J 
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(Continued from page 17) 

seven professional associations including the 
ALA and to consult regional associations on all 
accrediting matters. A second group of pro- 
fessional agencies will be transferred to the 
regional associations when their special prob- 
lems have been worked out with the Commis- 
sion. 

The board is working on cooperative pro- 
grams with the Middle States Association and 
North Central Association. Regional associa- 
tions have not previously accredited profes- 
sional schools. In spite of disadvantages in co- 
operative accrediting, the board believes that it 
should make every effort to work constructively 
with the regional associations in mutually adapt- 
ing policies and procedures, in providing as- 
sistance in accrediting institutions which will 
assure an early evaluation of all library schools, 
and most of all in maintaining the integrity of 
our program including the provision of stand- 
ards and continuation of relationships with the 
library schools. Until all possibilities for a posi- 
tive program can be explored, a protest against 
National Commission policies would have little 
effect on the general situation. 

The board expects to keep library schools, 
ALA Executive Board and groups interested in 
library education fully informed. A statement 
on the situation will be presented to the ALA 
Council at the Midwinter Meeting. 

ANITA M. HOSTETTER 
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New PLD Reference Section 


For several years the members of the Busi- 
ness and Technology Section of the Public Li- 
braries Division have been aware of the need 
for an organization for public reference librar- 
ians in other subject fields. At their New York 
meeting last July 2, they voted to request the 
Public Libraries Division Board to authorize 
the formation of a Reference Section. A large 
majority of those answering the questionnaire 
sent out by the Public Libraries Division Com- 
mittee on Division Organization favored a ref- 
erence section. The PLD Board authorized the 
section and it is now being organized. 


To those who think we have too many library 
organizations I would point out the value of the 
smaller group with common interests for dis- 
cussion of problems and taking action towards 
solving those problems. A larger organization, 
representing members of many diverse interests 
tends to have a split personality which slows up 
action on specific projects. 


To those who think reference service is the 
same no matter where it is done, I would sug- 
gest that college and university and special 
libraries have a different public, use different 
sources of information and reference tools, and 
are engaged in more of a research type of serv- 
ice than the average public library with its need 
for a quick information service. If reference 
librarians had division status under ALA, the 
division would include college and other re- 
search libraries which are already well repre- 
sented by the Association of College and 
Reference Libraries, Reference Section. The 
purpose of the new section under PLD is to 
meet the special needs of the smaller and 
medium sized public library because they are 
in the majority. The section also needs the 
advice and assistance of the large libraries. 


Of course public librarians have many inter- 
ests and problems in common with college and 
university and special libraries and joint action 
will be profitable on many projects. 


We plan to organize groups in existing 
regional and state library organizations, so that 
in the local as well as ALA activities the li- 
brarians behind the reference desks of Ameri- 
can public libraries will no longer be the 
forgotten members of the profession. 


Check the Reference Section of your 1953 
ALA membership dues slip, send your sug- 
gestions to the chairman, and come to Los 
Angeles next June to organize the new section. 

GLapys SANDIFUR, chairman 
Los Angeles PL 
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Where Did I See 
That Book Reviewed? 


How many times have you asked 
yourself that question? There’s no 
need to search through back issues 
for a “lost’’ review when you have 


MB NuBook Cards 


To Save You Time 


They give complete buying infor- 
mation and references to reviews 
for all juvenile titles—all ona 3 x 5 
card. This service comes to you for 
$15 a year. 

For more information, and sam- 
ple cards, write to 


Marie Bergren - MB NuBooks 





Use BOOK-AID TAPE 


Books with battered, torn spines find ready and 
complete cure, inexpensively, with one treatment 
of BOOK-AID EMBOSSED CLOTH TAPE. Apply 
along spine of book. The longer it's on, the 
stronger its bond! Advantages: 


@ Self-adhering @ Waterproof @ Easy writing 

surface @ Pyroxylin coating @ Makes book repair 

easier and more economically than any other 
tape. © Gives clean surface 
that won't bleed or stick to other 
books. @ Seven attractive colors. 
@ Available in any widths of 
half inch variations. 


Write for information and prices 


RETNA MAGLI 


BRO-DART INDUSTRIES 


/ 
ar es Da 1 
Newark Le - . - 





PROMOTION PIPS FACTS FROM HQ 


Studio Guild of New York offers free exhibi- In one year the headquarters library 
tions of art to libraries throughout the country. checks in about 15,000 periodicals, pam- 
The only expense is for transportation from the phlets, releases and other such items. Of 
preceding place of exhibits. Because of the these approximately 10,000 are added to 
great number of exhibits circulated, this ite jdieatins. 


amount is kept to a minimum. For further ; , 
, : td ; : HELEN GEER, Headquarters Librarian 
information write Grace Pickett, Barbizon- 


Plaza, 101 West 58 St., New York City. 








LET US SOLVE YOUR RECORD STORAGE PROBLEMS 


with 
DISCABINETS 


tem is the most EFFICIENT, PRACTICAL and ECONOMICAL 
method for Filing, Protecting Recordings and Transcriptions. Made 
in Four Sizes for 7”, 10”, 12” and 16” Records. Also Double Door 
for 10” or 12” or sonddenion of 10” and 12” records up to 540. 





COPYRICHT 
PAT. PENDING 


LET US SOLVE YOUR TAPE RECORDING 


REEL STORAGE PROBLEMS : a 
with Peet 


All metal Sectional and Double Door Tape Recording 
Reel Cabinets for 5”, 7”, and 1014” Reels. 


tL 





LET US SOLVE YOUR 16MM 
FILM STORAGE REEL PROBLEMS 


with 


All metal Double Door 16mm Film STORAGE REEL CAB.- 
INETS with and without Drawer at bottom for Film Strips. 


CALL YOUR VISUAL DEALER OR 
WRITE FOR BROCHURE AND PRICES 


WALLACH & ASSOCIATES 


1532 Hillcrest Road, Cleveland 18, Ohio 
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(Continued from page 14) 

dom over 99% of the people have access to free 
library service. What is more, a public library 
card holder in one city has the same privilege 
in most of the other cities of the United King- 
dom. (I do hope some day we will come to 
that in the United States, so that if I am a 
registered borrower in the Oakland, California, 
Public Library and happen to be visiting in 
Newark, New Jersey, I can use my Oakland 
card in Newark.) 


Integration of Specialists 


And I should be equally proud of the great 
advances in cooperative research library serv- 
ice. To stimulate still further development. 
I should work for closer integration of the 
efforts of the L.A. with those of ASLIB and 
the D.S.LR. It would be my _ professional 
desire to bring the good men together regard- 
less of which one of the three paths to pro- 
fessional competence they have traveled. It is 
a fact that in Britain, as in the United States, 
there are highly qualified academic librarians 
without soiled library training. There 
are also very competent librarians without 
either academic or professional education. 
Librarians in these two classes who have al- 
ready established themselves in the profession 
should probably not be asked to take the same 
examination as those just beginning library 
work. If their professional fellowship could 
be earned in a more distinctive way it would 
do much to unify the library profession. 

In the family of professions, librarianship is 
is not numerically large. If we tend to break 
up into even smaller organizations every time 
a group of us differs with the over-all associa- 
tion, we render inarticulate even the small 
voice we have in society. I should, therefore, 
as a British librarian, work for the strengthening 
of one professional library association to repre- 
sent all librarians. And within that one associa- 
tion I should do all I could to see to it that 
every phase of librarianship and every point of 
view have adequate means of expression, either 
through sub-organization or through written 
and spoken media of communication. 

One of the most difficult decisions for me 
would be choosing a place to live and work. I 
am in love with so many places and people in 
England that almost anywhere in a library in 
the British Isles would be challenging and 
satisfying. Some of my favorite places are 
Derbyshire, Bristol, Manchester, Glasgow, 
Edinburgh, Belfast, Dublin (Eire), Cardiff, 
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Birmingham, Leeds, Sheffield. But these are 
only some of the fine libraries I saw. 

I have never liked large cities to live in. 
There is only one exception, and that is 
London. It is the most satisfying city in the 
world I know. For me London is far superior 
to Paris or New York. London has at once 
charm, tradition, culture, and above all that 
self-discipline that marks a superior civiliza- 
tion. 


Cambridge Is Favorite 


My favorite university is Cambridge. But 
I hasten to add I should be very happy in Ox- 
ford and in the “red brick” universities I visited. 
Nor shall I ever forget the people who adminis- 
ter the university libraries. Among them are 
some of our finest scholars and keenest pro- 
fessional thinkers. 

So you see why the decision would be so 
difficult. If I had not visited so many places 
it would be easier. I could then be in the 
position of my British counterpart, who having 
never visited Florida, would like to settle in 
California, and who having yet to look for- 
ward to experiencing the vigor and imagination 
of professional library development in the 
South can decide to choose his professional staff 
from the East and Midwest. Unlike Mr. 
Collison, I had the advantage of a smaller area 
to visit and the disadvantage of having to 
choose among many a and libraries, all of 
superior quality. I should, therefore, be quite 
content in almost any locality in Britian where 
a real professional library challenge existed. 

Finally, if I were a British librarian I should 
temper our national trait of modesty sufficiently 
to inform American librarians what we are 
thinking and doing professionally. I believe 
British librarians are better informed on Ameri- 
can librarianship than American librarians are 
on British librarianship. My nine months 
proved an eye-opener. In the areas of classifi- 
cation, cooperation, union catalog, documenta- 
tion, library education, citizens advisory serv- 
ice, rural and urban public library service, and 
special library development, British librarian- 
ship compares very favorably with American 
librarianship. 

The two associations—L.A. and ALA— have 
grown up and worked together for nearly three- 
quarters of a century now. Together they have 
demonstrated effectively the potential strength 
of an English-speaking union in one area. As 
part of my professional mission as a British 
librarian I should work sincerely for deeper 
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understanding among all of the English speak- 
ing peoples as a prelude to eventual world-wide 
fellowship. 

I cannot close this piece without a heartfelt 
thanks to the Fulbright Commission and to all 
the other agencies which make these exchanges 


possible. When the final chapter on World 
War III is written, I have no doubt that the 
exchange of librarians, scholars, and others will 
have been evaluated by historians as among the 
most effective weapons against world catas- 
trophe. 





(Continued from page 15) 

number of pee might attend than if all the 
expenses of each representative were paid. 
And of those who went I should require that 
each brought back one idea which he or she 
thought to be a real contribution to the theory 
or practical work of librarianship. This, of 
course, would be a burden to the more con- 
scientious, but it would also act as a stimulant 
to the staff who had to remain behind. 


Increase Support of ALA 


As a librarian interested in the welfare and 
progress of the profession as a whole, I should 
be keen on increasing the support of the Ameri- 
can Library Association. Not every assistant 
can afford to be a member of both his state and 
the national associations, but I should endeav- 
our to overcome this difficulty by urging the 
state association to make a substantial block 
grant of funds every year to the ALA. I know 
that this would meet with some opposition and 
would lessen the work of the state association 
a little, but I think it is the only system by 
which a strong and vital national association 
can be built up and maintained. It was my 
impression that the present very able work of 
the ALA could be even more impressive and 
far more comprehensive if its funds were in- 
creased, and that national action on some points 
was necessarily weak because the available 
money had to cover too many items. 

With regard to professional education, I 
doubt if I should pay as much attention to 
high qualifications as some American librarians 
do. To me, an assistant who possessed a good 
library school qualification together with sound 
experience in a number of libraries—or better 
still, in several different kinds of work—would 
be far more valuable than one who was highly 
qualified academically but who had specialised 
on one subject or had worked in only one or 
two library systems. Even the best of librar- 
ians is more out of touch with the life of the 
community as a whole than he or she would 
care to admit, and this is not a good thing if 
the library is to maintain and increase its posi- 
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tion as a basic force in the life of the town or 
the university. 


“Punch the Ticket..." 


My library would be of the simplest kind: 
the more I see of gadgets the more I distrust 
‘em. I am still not convinced that the photo- 
charger is any improvement on the simpler 
methods we have in Britain, and punched cards 
merely remind me of Twain’s “Punch the ticket 
of the me wll for there is a kind of hypnotic 
fascination about them which makes those who 
have not yet installed them indefinably worried 
lest they should be behind the times. 

My library would be simpler in other ways 
too. The book stack would as open to read- 
ers as I could manage to make it with the 
available staff: any book should be accessible 
without formality at all times. I am especially 
opposed to closing any department in the eve- 
nings or at week-ends, for it inspires a sense of 
frustration in many readers. When the library 
is open, all its departments should be open. 

But there is one restriction I should enforce 
without any exceptions. No one would be 
allowed to borrow a periodical or a bound 
volume of a periodical at any time except over- 
night or when the library is otherwise closed. 
It is most annoying to the reader to be provided 
with excellent indexes to serials only to be told 
that half the items he wants—after much search- 
ing of entries—are out or “unavailable.” Far 
better to provide a service of cheap copies of 
the articles if the individual reader must have 
the material at home. 

And, as an American librarian, I should 
steadily work for greater contact between the 
ALA and SLA and their counterparts overseas. 
I am convinced that the professional associa- 
tions in such countries as Britain, France, Hol- 
land, Italy, etc., can contribute much to the 
advancement of both the theory and the prac- 
tice of librarianship, and that practical interna- 
tional cooperation in the library profession 
would be our small but effective contribution 
to the saner world which we must all hope and 
work for if we are not to perish. 
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books where an expectant reader would be 
eagerly waiting. It was not so pleasant to re- 
port that a book was out, for readers occasion- 
ally seemed to doubt that an earnest effort had 
been made to locate all the books they re- 
quested. A few patrons even had the audacity 
to suggest that staff members were too lazy to 
hunt for books and simply stepped behind the 
scenes, reappearing in due time to announce 
that a desired volume was not in. Why any- 
one could imagine that librarians would find 
any satisfaction in such a ruse was more than 
the young assistant could fathom. 

As a junior manager, he felt that the pur- 
pose of a library was to deliver books to readers 
and he took for granted that other staff mem- 
bers felt the same way. He was so much 
absorbed in the problems of low-level manage- 
ment, that he was not cognizant of what top- 
management did. If anyone had asked him 
what the head librarian did, he probably would 
have guessed that the gentleman in question 
spent his time reading books and swapping 
yarns with publishers’ agents. Little did he 
know and less did he care about such tedious 
affairs as organization charts, budgets, finance, 
personnel problems and the like. 


He Learns of the Caste System 


On busy evenings two librarians were re- 
quired to handle the rush. On one such night 
the junior assistant overheard an animated 
discussion between the two on duty. It must 
have been over the shortcomings of a third staff 
member for one of the librarians remarked to 
the other, “Well, what can you expect? She 
isn’t classified.” Not until then did the junior 
manager realize that there is a caste system 
in libraries separating the professional librari- 
ans from the clerical and maintenance em- 
ployees. 

Since the junior manager needed extra work, 
he was offered three nights of duty per week 
at a branch in one of the poorer districts. The 
work involved shelving books left on the tables 
by readers. 

He was astonished to discover that people 
from the neighborhood liked to come into the 
library chewing green onions or garlic. Oc- 
casionally the odor would become so strong 
that the librarian had to invite one of the epi- 
cures to go outside to finish his bulbaceous 
dessert. What “floored” the junior manager, 
however, were the huge windows that had to 
be shut each summer night at closing time. 
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An architect, more interested in design than in 
operation, had specified high narrow windows 
that opened from the top and required a super- 
human effort to close. Each night the assistant 
dreaded lest the long window pole in his un- 
steady hands would shatter a window pane, 
and no pun was intended when he announced 
that the windows and the architect were a “pain 
in the neck.” Fortunately, he was soon able to 
have six nights a week with his first love, the 
Circulation Department. 

There was Sunday work, too. Every li- 
brarian was scheduled for an occasional tour 
of duty on Sunday, but some were willing to 
pay for a substitute. At first the problem was 
solved at the low-level of management; the 
librarians simply paying the junior manager for 
substituting for them. Though simple and 
convenient, this procedure was so irregular that 
it could not continue indefinitely. Finally top- 
management had to step in and prescribe that 
Sunday substitutes would henceforth be paid 
officially by the library from formal deductions 
taken from the salaries of those relieved of 
duty. This change in procedure did not reduce 
the amount of Sunday work available to the 
junior manager. 


Police Work 


Upon reporting for duty one evening, the 
young assistant encountered an administrative 
head who was going home later than usual. 
The older librarian informed him that there was 
an intoxicated man in the lobby and that he 
should “get him out of there.” Since he could 
not locate the night watchman, our hero took 
it upon himself to evict the “drunk.” He 
walked over to the giant inebriate and said, 
“Let's take a walk.” He guided the man 
through the front doors and down the long 
flight of steps into the wintry night, and then 
scurried back into the library. In a few 
moments the undesirable one returned to the 
warm comfort of the lobby. Our hero repeated 
the performance, but this time as they ap- 
proached the front door, the man whispered, 
“How would you like it if I stuck a knife in 
your back?” Without further ado, our hero 
discarded the mantle of house detective, and 
hastened to the telephone to call the metropoli- 
tan police to relieve the library of its unwelcome 


guest. 
Operation “Overpass” 
Truck drivers never did like the driveway 
leading down to the receiving room of the li- 
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brary. It was difficult to negotiate and full of 
traps for the unwary. One day a man drove 
a heavy shipment of bindery board down to the 
bindery. After unloading, he stepped into the 
receiving room to have his delivery ticket 
signed by the junior manager who was now 
engaged in a new phase of low-level manage- 
ment. After turning his truck around, the 
driver was on his way, but did not get far. 
Spanning the driveway was an overpass of low 
clearance. When the truck was full, it went 
under the archway without hindrance. Un- 
burdened of its load, the truck could not clear 
the overpass. There was nothing for the driver 
to do but reload a portion of the bindery 
boards, drive beyond the barrier and wheel the 
boards back to the bindery on a warehouse 
truck. In the excitement of the moment, 
neither the driver nor the junior manager 
thought to round up ten or fifteen men to jump 
aboard the truck to provide sufficient ballast 
for clearing the “low bridge.” 


Oh, the Library!! 


Ordinarily the library was included among 
the exhibitors at the annual household shows. 
Since no rent was paid, the library display was 
apt to be relegated to an inconspicuous corner. 
The library was further handicapped in that it 
had no free samples to give away. House- 
holders who visited the booths where cheeses 
and jams were on display came away munch- 
ing choice tidbits. 

Librarians took turns manning the library 
exhibits, but the novelty of the assignment soon 
palled. Thus, on several occasions, the junior 
manager found himself in charge of the library 
booths. A typical exhibit consisted of a glass 
case of well chosen titles, a sign to identify the 
library, a table and a few chairs. When an at- 
tendant was on duty, the books were spread on 
the table to entice visitors. At other times, the 
curious could see the titles locked up in the 
glass case. 


The impressions of the household shows pro- 
vided a stereotype of the behavior of those who 
came to the library’s booths. After roaming 
around the more exciting areas, some of the 
housewives and their companions inevitably 
discovered the library exhibit. One of the 
women would cry out in her mirth, “Oh, The 
Library! What's the library doing here?” 
There was no appropriate reply for an inexperi- 
enced “pitchman” to make to such inane re- 
marks. The visitors would then come abreast 
of the exhibit and spend a few minutes chatting 
aimlessly about books in general, explaining 
why they never had time to read or assuring 
the attendant that they were going to borrow 
one of the volumes “real soon.” 


Outwitting the Librarians 


Librarians everywhere engage in endurance 
tests with some of their patrons. There were 
a few of the habitual users of the general read- 
ing room who liked to sequester any book 
that they expected to consult when next they 
returned to the library. Instead of leaving the 
chosen volume on the table or of returning it to 
the proper location on the shelves, they would 
tuck it away behind other volumes in their 
own secret hiding places. The junior manager, 
along with other staff members, did what he 
could to circumvent this unwholesome prac- 
tice. It was a shame to deprive the habitué 
of his favorite book, but it would have been 
worse to connive with him in depriving others 
of the same volume. 


FROM THESE RANDOM samplings of low-level 
management, it is safe to conclude that the 
annals of a library as written by a junior mana- 
ger would differ markedly from the accounts to 
which we are accustomed. Perhaps librarians 
will come to appreciate the significance of the 
low man on an organization chart and will 
begin to pursue what up until now has been an 
unexplored phase of library administration. 


1951-52 Conference Proceedings Now Available 


The proceedings of the 1951-52 Conferences are now available to ALA mem- 


bers upon request. Address Leo M. Weins, ALA Comptroller, 50 East Huron Street, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. Members should note that copies are automatically distributed 
to institutional members. 
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Positions Wanted 


PERSONNEL 


Positions Open 





Positions Wanted 

MAN, M.A. in L.S., two years’ general experi- 
ence small junior college library, severe ambulatory 
handicap, desires position. Principally interested 
cataloging, classification. Available immediately. 
B 495. 

SCHOOL librarian, B.A. and L.S. degree; 
thoroughly experienced in all phases of organ- 
ization and administration of school library work 
including teaching use of library. Currently em- 
ployed; excellent references. Desire position in 
charge of school library or as supervisor of library 
system. B 493. 

WOMAN, B.S. in L.S. with 14 years’ experience 
desires college, special or public library position 
in Florida or New York. B 494. 

Experienced school librarian seeks summer job, 
June 1—August 15. B 498. 

Mature Librarian B.A., B.S.L.S. now assistant 
librarian in medium-sized public library would 
like similar position or librarianship in East or 
Middle West. Branch, County, Reference, Library 
School teaching experience, B 499. 

Librarian with B.S. in L.S. and eight years’ ex- 
perience in technical library, desires position in 
reference or circulation in technical library. Mini- 
mum salary $3,600. Will furnish references. B 
500. 

MAN, with M.L.S. wishes change, preferably in 
mid-west. Experience: acquisitions and documents 
in a large university library, librarian of a junior 
college, and librarian of a small private college. B 
501. 





Positions Open 


UNIVERSITY library in Pacific Northwest needs 
catalog assistant with or without experience; also 
general library assistant to perform various tasks. 
Salary dependent upon education, training, and 
previous experience. Good working conditions, 40 
hour week; one month vacation. B 502. 

HEAD cataloger for midwest city of 69,000 pop. 
3 agencies. Book budget $15,000. One assistant, 
2 part time workers provided. 40 hr. 5 day week. 
4 wks. vacation. Sick leave and retirement. Salary 
$3,580. Experience necessary. B 491. 

LIBRARY ASSISTANT—Female, university li- 
brary, age 28-40. Circulation and reference work 
—37% hour week, 4 weeks vacation. Opportunity 
for advancement. Salary $3,400-$3,600. Open 
February, 1953. Degree from accredited library 
school. Experience desirable. Write: Western 
Reserve University Personnel Department, 11105 
Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 

WANTED: Assistant school librarian to be in 
charge of bookmobile giving service to elementary 
schools. Knowledge of children’s books essential. 
Lucas County Library, Maumee, Ohio. 

CHILDREN’S librarian with L.S. degree for 
public library in northern New Jersey suburban 
community. 5 day, 37% hour week, vacation, sick 
leave, and retirement plan. Civil Service, salary 
range $3,000 to $3,600 plus bonus. West Orange 
Public Library, West Orange, N.J. 

POSITION open: New modern air-conditiored 
library — to open in early 1953. Will have 
position of Head of Technical Processing. Catalog- 
ing and order experience necessary. Will supervise 
5-6 persons. Salary range $3,780-4,560. Apply: 
Director, Public Library, Winston-Salem, N.C. 

CATALOGER for a New England College Li- 
brary of 650,000 vols. Library School graduate. 


SEEKING ADMINISTRATIVE POSITION 
Available in Six Months 


Broad business background combined with excellent library experience. 


1. Education: 


A. Three degrees, including M.A. in Library Science. 


2. Business background: 


A. Seven years—four years in responsible administrative positions (Office Man- 


ager and Accountant). 
3. Library background: 


A. Five years diversified experience with a large metropolitan library. 
4. Competent writer and speaker with ability to get along with others. 


Replies will be considered confidential. 


thirties. 


Notices by ALA personal or institutional members will be inserted for a charge of 50¢ a line; minimum $1.50. 
nonmember institutions will be 75¢ per line; minimum $2.25. 
Deadline: first of month preceding publication. 


institutions may advertise to fill staff positions. 
until statement is sent from the Bulletin office. 
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Salary: $6,000 to $7,500. Mature man in late 
Write to: Box: B496, ALA 





Rates for 


Personal members may advertise for positions for themselves; 


Payments should not be made 
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parents.... teachers.... 


Should we educate our 
children for democracy? 


THE 





THE REPUBLIC OF THE 
SCHOOLS offers a modern program 
of teaching. It appeals especially to 
citizen-parents who want to be sure 
that their children get a complete 
education for mature democratic 
citizenship. 


REPUBLIC 


OF THE 


SCHOOLS 





by Victor Jelenko 


40 


“I think all parents and all who are 
concerned with American education 
would do well to read and ponder 
the criticism that you give and the 
problems that you discuss in your 


book, The Republic of the Schools.” 


DR. HAROLD CHERNISS 
Institute for Advanced Study, 


Princeton, New Jersey 


“Education, especially as regards its 
content, is still governed largely by 
Grandfather’s ideas. This is the con- 
dition to which Mr. Jelenko ad- 
dresses his criticism.” 


GERALD W. JOHNSON 


Author of “Incredible Tale”’ 
and other books 


$3.00 at your bookstore or: 


EXPOSITION PRESS INC. 


386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 





Cataloging experience desirable. Salary depends 
upon training and experience. B 492. 

PACIFIC northwest rural library. Three profes- 
sional positions, library degrees required; ieiesaed 
librarian; General assistant with some cataloging; 
Bookmobile librarian. Salary range: $275-$350 per 
month, based on candidates’ experience; 40 hour, 5 
day week; social security; month vacations. Apply: 
Neva Bequette, Librarian, Mid-Columbia Library, 
Kennewick, Washington. 

COUNTY librarian: Progressive new county li- 
brary, staff of nine serving 45,000 people with 
books, films, records. 3 branches, bookmobile. 
Salary $3,600-4,200. Dunklin County Library, 
Kennett, Mo. 

CHILDREN’S librarian (Head of Main Library 
Children’s work). Good opportunity in expanding 
program. Salary within established range of 
$3,960-4,560, depending upon previous experience. 
B.L.S. or M.L.S. required. Apply: Arthur H. 
Parsons, Jr., Director, Omaha (Nebraska) Public 
Library. 

CATALOG librarian. Liberal arts college in 
New York metropolitan area. Graduate of library 
school with some experience preferred. Some 
circulation work.’ 38 hour week, 4 week vacation, 
social security and retirement plan. Salary $3,000- 
3,600. Position vacant January, 1953. B 497. 

LIBRARIAN with L.S. degree, for four-county 
region in Southeast Missouri. Ozark Regional 
Library, Ironton, Missouri. 

TWO professional assistants: Children’s li- 
brarian (start immediately), Cataloger (start July 
1.) Benefits include month’s vacation, Civil Serv- 
ice, retirement; 2 new buildings, 37 hour week, 
near New York. Apply Helen Wheeler, librarian, 
Hicksville Public Library, Hicksville, L.I. 


(Continued from page 20) 


develop this kind of work conference in our 
library gatherings? Here were labor, industry, 
public schools, university extension, county 
agriculture agents, librarians, and a hundred 
other interests working on common problems. 
Can librarians—college, school, reference, 
public, special, army—find their common prob- 
lems and assist each other in working out 
solutions? 

And librarians talked about something else 
too: the spirit of democratic fellowship that 
pervaded not only the small work groups, but 
ran over into the open-house guitar and song 
sessions. The guitars of Jess Ogden and Per 
Stensland reenforced in the late evenings the 
genial hospitality of mind and heart that 
characterized the AEA conference at East 
Lansing. 
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Editions | 
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" VALUABLE LIBRARY ACQUISITIONS 


ALTER: Jim Bridger ‘ $10.00 

BOURKE: On The Border With Crook 7. 

BOYER: Arizona and Literature (Original) 

BUTTERFIELD: History Of The Girtys 

COWAN: A Bibliography Of The History of 
California And The Pacific Coast 

FIELD: Indian Bibliography 

SOULD: Fifty Years On The Mississippi 

HAMILTON: My Sixty Years On The Plains 

HYDE: Rangers And Regulars 

LEEPER: The Argonauts of ''49"' 

MAJORS: 70 Years On The Frontiers 

MARSH: Four Years In The Rockies 

McCOY, JOSEPH G.: History Sketches of the 
Cattle Trade of the West and Southwest 

REMINGTON: Pony Tracks 

ROOT & C: Overland Stage to California 

VICTOR: The River Of The West 

WAGNER: The Plains And The Rockies, Edited 
By Charles L. Camp, 3rd Ed. Rev. & Enlarged | 


WE ALSO BUY AND 
SELL NEW AND USED 
REFERENCE BOOKS 


A NSMe NenneSson ~ 
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F. C. LONG, Founder & Manager 


NOW READY 
POPHAM, RICHARD A., Dovelemental 





Plant Anatomy $4.50 
SIEBERT, WILBUR H., Mysteries of Ohio's 

Underground Railroads $5.00 
SMITH, ALPHEUS W., Careers in Physics 4.00 
WOLF & OTHERS: Guide To Ohio Plants 2.75 


50 Free Catalogs issued, comprising over 1,000 pages 
and including over 60,000 titles, many ‘‘out-of-print," 
offering an a to your Library. Write for list 
covering the subjects. 
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David R. Ebbitt, Editor of our reference sets, 

is a New Englander by birth. The North 
Atlantic storms and hurricanes that burst 
upon his native shores may have prepared 
him for the heavy seas of encyclopedic effort. 
With the seasonal approach of printing dead- 
lines, his scuppers are repeatedly awash with 
new articles and revisions, illustrations and 
diagrams, galleys and proofs. 












“Dave is the new type of encyclopedia edi- 
tor. He served with distinction in the English 
Department of his Alma Mater, Brown Uni- 
versity. He was also a short-story writer, verse 
writer, and cartoonist before taking up his 
present profession. Dave is as familiar with 
the exciting techniques of LIFE and THE 
NEW YORKER as with the scholarly treas- 
ures of Ph.D. theses. He and his capable staff 
daily shatter the myth that information must 
be dull. They prove that knowledge can be 
interesting and stimulating—that learning can 
be fun.” 















James Poynton 
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brary. It was difficult to negotiate and full of 
traps for the unwary. One day a man drove 
a heavy shipment of bindery board down to the 
bindery. After unloading, he stepped into the 
receiving room to have his delivery ticket 
signed by the junior manager who was now 
engaged in a new phase of low-level manage- 
ment. After turning his truck around, the 
driver was on his way, but did not get far. 
Spanning the driveway was an overpass of low 
clearance. When the truck was full, it went 
under the archway without hindrance. Un- 
burdened of its load, the truck could not clear 
the overpass. There was nothing for the driver 
to do but reload a portion of the bindery 
boards, drive beyond the barrier and wheel the 
boards back to the bindery on a warehouse 
truck. In the excitement of the moment, 
neither the driver nor the junior manager 
thought to round up ten or fifteen men to jump 
aboard the truck to provide sufficient ballast 
for clearing the “low bridge.” 


Oh, the Library! 


Ordinarily the library was included among 
the exhibitors at the annual household shows. 
Since no rent was paid, the library display was 
apt to be relegated to an inconspicuous corner. 
The library was further handicapped in that it 
had no free samples to give away. House- 
holders who visited the booths where cheeses 
and jams were on display came away munch- 
ing choice tidbits. 

Librarians took turns manning the library 
exhibits, but the novelty of the assignment soon 
palled. Thus, on several occasions, the junior 
manager found himself in charge of the library 
booths. A typical exhibit consisted of a glass 
case of well chosen titles, a sign to identify the 
library, a table and a few chairs. When an at- 
tendant was on duty, the books were spread on 
the table to entice visitors. At other times, the 
curious could see the titles locked up in the 
glass case. 


The impressions of the household shows pro- 
vided a stereotype of the behavior of those who 
came to the library's booths. After roami 
around the more exciting areas, some of the 
housewives and their companions inevitably 
discovered the library exhibit. One of the 
women would cry out in her mirth, “Oh, The 
Library! What's the library doing here?” 
There was no appropriate reply for an inexperi- 
enced “pitchman” to make to such inane re- 
marks. The visitors would then come abreast 
of the exhibit and spend a few minutes chatting 
aimlessly about books in general, explaining 
why they never had time to read or assuring 
the attendant that they were going to borrow 
one of the volumes “real soon.” 


Outwitting the Librarians 


Librarians everywhere engage in endurance 
tests with some of their patrons. There were 
a few of the habitual users of the general read- 
ing room who liked to sequester any book 
that they expected to consult when next they 
returned to the library. Instead of leaving the 
chosen volume on the table or of returning it to 
the proper location on the shelves, they would 
tuck it away behind other volumes in their 
own secret hiding places. The junior manager, 
along with other staff members, did what he 
could to circumvent this unwholesome prac- 
tice. It was a shame to deprive the habitué 
of his favorite book, but it would have been 
worse to connive with him in depriving others 
of the same volume. 


FROM THESE RANDOM samplings of low-level 
management, it is safe to conclude that the 
annals of a library as written by a junior mana- 
ger would differ markedly from the accounts to 
which we are accustomed. Perhaps librarians) 
will come to appreciate the significance of the 
low man on an organization chart and will 
begin to pursue what up until now has been am 
unexplored phase of library administration. 


1951-52 Conference Proceedings Now Available 


The proceedings of the 1951-52 Conferences are now available to ALA mem- 
bers upon request. Address Leo M. Weins, ALA Comptroller, 50 East Huron Street, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. Members should note that copies are automatically distributed 


to institutional members. 
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